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By the Way— tion he wanted. “The only source of in- all taken up with the practical problems 


One topic to be thoroughly discussed 


at the national convention is commissions. 





There are two sides to every question, 
so the discussion will cover the commis- 
sion question from the commissioners’ 
side and from the telephone men’s view- 


point. 





The commission mind will be explained 
by men who have been commissioners— 
and good ones, too—but who are now 
disinterested spectators, so to speak. The 


telephone men will speak for themselves. 


Why Accounts Are Not Kept. 

“When we attempted to audit the books 
of the company, we were unable to find 
any evidence of expenses more than 
about one-half of those which the com- 
pany had reported, nor were we able to 
find any evidence as to the distribution of 
expenses according to accounts or as be- 
tween construction and operation.” 

This is a statement made by the statis- 
tician of one of the foremost railroad 
commissions. He had visited the office 
of one of the larger Independent com- 
panies of his state for the purpose of ob- 
taining information relative to its oper- 
ating expenses and revenues in connection 
with its application for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

Although the company had had a set of 
books installed by a practising account- 
ant, who had made up the report to the 
commission, he could not get the informa- 


total lack of records of any value. 


formation available,” states the statistic- 
ian, “was the company’s check stubs, 
showing to whom money was paid and, in 
some instances, a general statement of the 
purpose of the expenditure.” 

Of course, the company did not obtain 
favorable action upon its. application for 
an increase in rates owing to the almost 
The 
commission prescribed a new set of books 
and accounting procedure for the com- 
pany but neither the original system, nor 
the one prescribed by the commission, is in 
use and the company now has an applica- 
tion before the commission asking it to 
prescribe a new set of books. 

A study of the question as to why tele- 
phone companies do not keep adequate 
accounts reveals two underlying causes. 
The first is psychological, and the second 
is lack of trained help and of system. 

It is a well known axiom that no man 
can serve two masters. Yet at one of the 
recent state conventions it was found that 
about 50 per cent of the managers pres- 
ent did their own bookkeeping in addi- 
tion to their other duties. About 25 per 
cent reported that their chief operators 
kept the books while the remaining 25 
per cent employed bookkeepers. 

It is thus seen that in the majority of 
the smaller exchanges there is a greatly 
divided responsibility as to the bookkeep- 
ing and the person doing it, not being 
primarily a bookkeeper, naturally gives 
preference to his other work, and the 
accounting records suffer. 


The manager whose time is practically 


of construction and operation, believes 
telephone accounting most complex. As 
a result of this state of mind, in addition 
to the lack of time which he can spare to 
study the fundamentals of his accounting 
system, he does not comprehend what the 
books can tell him. He may keep them 
conscientiously but believes their contents 
are a mystery which can be solved only 
He does 


what deductions can easily be made from 


by an accountant. not realize 
them. 

The story is told of one manager who 
brought to a hearing a trial balance cov- 
ering an eight months’ period, taken from 
books which had been opened by one of 
the commission accountants. In attempt- 
ing to find what his operating expenses 
were for those eight months, he took his 
check stubs for the period and summar- 
ized the total disbursements just as had 
been done before the accounting system 
had been installed, for he failed to realize 
that his trial balance gave him the in- 
formation he wanted. 

As with all psychological conditions, 
education is needed to overcome them. 
Progressive Independent companies are 
all members of their state associations 
and of the national association and these 
can be reached through educational work 
on the part of the associations. The other 
companies, not members of state associa- 
tions, it would appear, will have to be 
educated by members of the utility com- 
missions and also in the School of Ad- 
versity—the post-graduate School of Ex- 


perience. 











Detroit Case Back to Commission 


Ruling of Ingham County Circuit Court in Detroit Rate Case Vacates in 
Part Commission’s Order—Actual Cost Basis for Fixing Rates—Four-Party 
Rate Discriminatory—4% Per Cent A. T. & T. Charges Held Excessive 


The order of the Michigan Railroad 
Commission granting rate increases to 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. in 
the city of Detroit has been vacated in 
part by the decision of Judge Wiest in 
the Ingham county circuit court. The 
effect of the decision will necessitate the 
establishment of a new rate by another 
order to be made by the railroad com- 
mission. ° 

The decision in brief establishes the 
following premises: The physical valua- 
tion as set down by the railroad commis- 
sion remains undisturbed; the cost of 
establishing business is set aside and 
must be recomputed by the commission 
on a basis of actual cost instead of a 
percentage basis; the four-party line rate 
is set aside on the grounds that it is dis- 
criminatory and a new rate must be fixed 
by the commission; the charge by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
4% per cent of the gross earnings of the 
Michigan company for the use of its in- 
struments and for legal services is ex- 
cessive; and the rate of return lowered 
from 8 to 7 per cent. 


Metered Service Not Included. 

The question of metered service is not 
included in the decision of the court 
except insofar as the special rulings may 
affect it. In determination of the issue 
raised by the telephone company that the 
court does not have jurisdiction in the 
case beyond an inquiry into and an ad- 
judication upon questions properly in- 
hering or pertaining to the exercise of 
judicial power, the decision says: 

“Anything short of an exercise of full 
power of the court of chancery, within 
the issues up for judicial determination, 
would not justify the statute nor meet 
the American idea of the right of judicial 
review. It is true that this court cannot 
fix rates, as that is legislative power, 
delegated in the matter at bar to the 
railroad commission, but the court has 
the judicial power, and the very act under 
which the commission fixed the rates 
places that power to be invoked by any 
aggrieved party, to determine whether a 
given rate prescribed by the commission 
is unlawful or unreasonable, and_ this 
determination involves a consideration of 
the facts before the commission and upon 
which it acted. 

“The extent and nature of the jurisdic- 
tion of this court is plain and extends to 
a review of the action of the commission 
and in accordance with the facts and the 
law to affirm, vacate or set aside the 


order of the commission in whole or in 
part.” 


Upholds Rate Base of Commission. 


The contention of the telephone com- 
pany that the rate base established by 
the railroad commission—reproduction 
cost new, less depreciation—was valid for 
that purpose, is upheld by the court's de- 
cision, which cites the case of the City 
and County of Denver vs. Denver Union 
Water Co., in the United States Supreme 
Court, as upholding that theory. Other 
methods of computing rates bases have 
not been condemned by the courts but 
the one at hand has been approved. 

With reference to the “going value,” 
or cost of establishing business; the de- 
cision says: “When a telephone com- 
pany seeks to have the cost of establish- 
ing its business capitalized into its rate 
base it must establish such cost by evi- 
dence showing not only the nature of the 
same but the unrequited expense thereof 
and not leave it to be inferred. If the 
expense is made known, rules of law and 
equity can be applied. 

“In the first instance, the business now 
heing conducted by the company was not 
established by it but by another company, 
and the sale on foreclosure to this com- 
pany did not transfer to this company so 
as to have it go into the rate base, the 
cost to the former company of establish- 
ing its business. The same can be said 
of the purchase of competing companies 
by this company. The intangible value 
of $835,215 placed in the rate base by the 
commission is set aside.” 

Rates for Four-Party Service. 

The opinion points out that the pro- 
posed new rates for four-party line serv- 
ice will cross the two-party line rate at 
the point of 86 calls per month. That 
this special service is furnished to the 
public as a cheap service to attract sub- 
scribers, and has proved so popular as to 
overload the lines of the company. That 
the confessed purpose of the company in 
the proposed new rate is to drive sub- 
scribers to accept a better service at a 
higher flat rate, realizing for the com- 
pany an additional $120,000 a year. 

“This limited flat rate four-party 
service will permit the housewife in the 
morning,” says the court, “to reach the 
butcher and the baker but stops short of 
the candlestick-maker until the palm of 
the company is met with four cents.” 

The four-party rate is declared to be 
discriminatory and to come within proper 
jurisdiction for the reason that it is un- 
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The court de- 
clares the purpose of the new rate is to 
accomplish what solicitations of the com- 
pany have failed to do—to drive 10,000 of 
the present subscribers away from the 
four-party service and pay a higher rate 
for a reasonable service. 

The rate is declared to be unjust and 
unreasonable, and is set aside. A new 
rate on the basis fixed by the court will 
have to be established by the commission. 


just and unreasonable. 


Charge for Use of Bell Instruments. 

3y contract between the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. the latter 
receives as a consideration for the use 
or rental of telephone instruments fur- 
nished by it to the local company 4% per 
cent of its gross earnings, and this ex- 
pense was included by the commission in 
the total upon which the return the state 
telephone company should receive was 
based by the railroad commission. The 
decision of the court says that the public 
were not a third party to this contract 
and continues: 

“Tf the dominant company wants to 
exact more than this (40 cents per 
annum per set of instruments) from its 
subservient company, it is, of course, at 
liberty to do so, but its remedy must 
steer clear of collecting it from the rate 
payers.” ; 

The holding of the commission that 
this 4% per cent per annum is a fixed 
charge is set aside, and the court directs 
that the sum to be collected of the rate 
payers should be 40 cents per set of in- 
struments, including the 3 per cent in 
reserve. 

The decision also holds that the allow- 
ance of 5.6 per cent upon the depreciable 
fixed capital is too high and should be 
materially reduced, a limit to be placed 
on the amount of the fund beyond which 
its accumulation shall not proceed. 

The commission allowed 8 per cent as 
the rate of return, the court fixing 7 per 
cent as a fair rate in consideration of 
conditions. 


To Revise Wage Standard for 
Women in Minnesota. 


of the increased living ex- 
penses during the last year or more, the 
Minnesota State Minimum Wage ym- 
mission will soon hold hearings prelimi- 
nary to revising the wage standards for 
women. Hearings to define and fix wages 
of learners and apprentices will first be 
conducted. 
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Investment Cost Basis Modified 


Nebraska Commission Expresses Willingness to Accept Other Proof Where 
Investment Cost Is Unavailable in Overruling Protest of Hebron Citizens 
Against Granting Increase in Rates to Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, which recently announced its ad- 
herence to the investment cost basis in 
rate cases, in overruling a protest of 
Hebron citizens against granting an in- 
crease in rates to the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. on its Hebron exchange, 
expresses a willingness to accept other 
proof where that is not available. 

The company operates a local and long 
distance exchange at Hebron, a city of 
1,600 inhabitants, the result of purchases 
of the competing plants of the Bell and 
the Thayer County company in 1912. It 
continued to furnish service at these 
rates: Business, from $1.25 to $2 per 
month; city residence, from $1 to $1.50, 
and farm, from $1 to $1.25, variations 
being due to the classes of service fur- 
nished. 

Cause for Delay. 

Because its manager was elected mayor 
two years ago, the company did not push 
its then pending application for an in- 
crease in rates, but recently had a hearing 
thereon. It asked for the following rates: 
Individual business, $2.50; individual 
residence, $1.50; two-party residence and 
multi-party farm residence, $1.25, with 
additional charges for one and two-party 
service outside of city limits, joint serv- 
ice and extension sets and bells. 

The city, the commercial club and the 
community league protested on _ the 
grounds that the franchise given by the 


city in 1902 fixed the maximum rates for’ 


20 years at $2 for business and $1.25 for 
residences; that the commission lacks 
power to increase rates of telephone 
companies wholly within a municipality ; 
that the proposed rates are exorbitant 
and not necessary to give a fair return on 
the investment, which is not to exceed 
$20,000; that a large part of the present 
value was paid for out of operating rev- 
enues and that proper credits were not 
given and improper debits made against 
the Hebron exchange. 


Unique Defense. 

A unique defense was that “increased 
rates are not justified in the present con- 
ditions and general unrest in the country 
brought about on account of the war 
conditions with Germany.” 

. The protestants, after the company fin- 
ished its case, moved to dismiss, and the 
commission, in a lengthy opinion, over- 
rules this and orders the case set for 
turther hearing at a date to be fixed. 
The question raised was whether the evi- 
dence presented by the company made 


out a prima facie case. The commission 
thus defines what constitutes a prima 
facie case: 

“Stockholders’ capital, reasonably and 
judiciously invested in the property under 
consideration, is taken as the basis upon 
which to compute a return or profit, and 
the entire life of the property as the pe- 
riod of computation. This involves a 
showing year by year of the capital in- 
vested and the revenues and expenses; 
also the amount of revenues set aside for 
deferred or unrealized depreciation of the 
property, and the present value of the 
property, for comparison with the capital 
invested. If it is shown that the invest- 
ment has been made judiciously, that the 
company has been managed properly, that 
the return to the stockholders during the 
life of the property is not fairly com- 
pensatory, or, assuming that the return 
has been fair only, that the present value 
of the property is below the stockholders’ 
investment, an increase of rates is justi- 


fied. 


Law Regarding Rate Increases. 


The above may be said to constitute 
the maximum burden of evidence resting 
upon applicants for rate increases. The 
history of rate cases shows, however, 
that such testimony is not always avail- 
able, and through no fault of the ap- 
plicant except ignorance of the law. The 
law limiting owners of public utilities to 
such rates only as would yield a fair re- 
turn upon stockholders’ capital is as old 
as the common law of which it is a part. 

But prior to the advent of regulation 
by the state the law was rarely if ever en- 
forced. Owners of old utilities may, 
therefore, well be excused for failing to 
keep accurate records of costs and rev- 
enues and expenses, especially in equity. 
Many instances of this lack have been en- 
countered by this commission, and it was 
found impossible to do substantial jus- 
tice in such cases, either to the rate- 
payers or to the owners of the utility, 
without departing from the maximum of 
the rule as to the burden of proof. The 
investment cost basis was adhered to, but 
estimates were accepted in lieu of books 
of account, and stockholders’ capital ar- 
rived at by means of an estimated cost 
of building the property, based on prices 
of material and labor current at the time 
of construction as near as possible. 

A further relaxation of the rule is 
found necessary in cases where records 
of costs during the construction period 
were not available, and estimates of costs 
based upon prices prevailing at the time 
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of the hearing were received as a sort of 
guide in arriving at the sacrifices of 
stockholders. The aim generally must be 
to get at the amount of stockholders’ cap- 
ital invested in the enterprise, as that is 
the ‘private property’ that may not be 
taken or used by the public without com- 
pensation. 


Revenues and Expenses. 

The same method is followed as to the 
revenues and expenses of a utility, but 
with less exactitude, owing to a lack of 
proper appreciation of the contractural 
relation between stockholders and rate- 
payers. The preceding years’ income 
and outgo has occasionally been accepted 
as sufficient to indicate the rate of return, 
and in most cases the income and outgo 
for from one to five years preceding, 
only. It is plain, however, that the law 
cannot be administered or substantial 
justice done between stockholders and 
ratepayers without having a considerable 
portion of the history of the utility before 
the commission; and exact justice can be 
approached only in proportion to the 
completeness of this history.” 

The commission holds, therefore, that 
when a company is unable to show, by a 
year history, what amount of money was 
invested by stockholders, it may show 
that all or any part of the information is 
unavailable through no fault of the ap- 
plicant in the exercise of reasonable care, 
diligence and foresight, and may submit 
estimates as a substitute, based as nearly 
as may be on the actual experience of 
the property. It may also show the ju- 
diciousness of investment and the proper 
administration of the property measured 
by the average practices of the industry; 
the present value and the deferred de- 
preciation; the return to stockholders 
during the life of the property measured 
by the earnings over and above the cus- 
tomary deductions, and that such return is 
not compensatory. 


Finding in Hebron Case. 


In the Hebron case it is found that 
capital between $17,000 and $33,000 was 
invested between 1902 and 1912, and that 
the returns were reasonably compensa- 
tory for that period; that since the Lin- 
coln company took hold it has invested 
$20,000 more in the plant and that the 
rate of return upon the capital invested 
has not been reasonably compensatory. 

It finds that the original building by 
predecessors and the consolidation and 
betterment of these plants are in line 
with the average development of the in- 
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dustry and that the management has 
been of the same character ; that the pres- 
ent fair value of the property is less than 
the amount of owners’ capital and that 
the depreciation reserve does not equal 
the difference. Therefore, the return to 
the owners of the property during its life 
has not been fairly compensatory. 





Telephone System for Kelly Field, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Another important addition to the gov- 
ernment telephone system, which em- 
braces the. several military camps situated 
adjacent to San Antonio, Texas, is to be 


TELEPHONY 


made by the installation of complete tele- 
phone equipment at Kelly Field, where 
about 30,000 aviators are in constant 
training. The construction of the new 
unit of the system will be under the di- 
rection of the Signal Corps of the South- 
ern Military Department. 

A 10-position exchange will be estab- 
lished at Kelly Field and will require the 
services of about 25 operators. Girl op- 
erators are to be employed as was done 
when the new army switchboard was es- 
tablished last summer at Fort Sam 
Houston. With the establishment of this 
board a number of detached exchanges 
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now in operation at Kelly Field will be 
discontinued. The branches exchanges of 
the Aviation Supply Depot and the 
hospital will be discontinued. 

The new installation will have a capac- 
ity of 500 individual telephones and will 
be the largest private army branch ex- 
change about San Antonio. Alrrange- 
ments have been made also to install 15 
pay stations for unofficial business. 

Work on the Kelly Field branch is ex- 
pected to be completed by August 15. The 
exchange will be in the building now used 
as a library and the system will cost 
about $40,000. 


High Court Upholds Franchise Rate 


Washington Supreme Court Upholds Validity of $2 Individual Residence Rate 
Fixed by Spokane Home Franchise—Before Higher Rate Can Be Charged Com- 
pany Must Appeal to Commission—Question Solely One of Contractual Relations 


The Washington Supreme Court, on 
May 7, handed down its decision in the 
appealed case of Harvig Ellerton against 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Spokane, upholding the $2 rate in the 
Home telephone franchise for an in- 
dividual line residence telephone. 

The court holds that the $2 rate was 
assumed by the telephone company as 
part of its contract and that it is binding 
upon the company along with the other 
provisions of the franchise. The court 
holds that the right to change the rate 
still rests with the state public service 
commission if it can be shown that the 
$2 rate is unreasonable. 

The decision of the supreme court was 
written by Justice Webster and concurred 
in by Chief Justice Ellis and Justices 
Mount, Chadwick and Holcomb. 

The plaintiff was Harvig Ellertson, a 
contracting carpenter, residing in the east 
end of the city, who tendered the Home 
company $2 in payment for one month’s 
rental for a single line residential tele- 
phone, as provided in its franchise. 

The company declined to accept EI- 
lertson’s tender or to install the tele- 
phone, after which he brought suit in the 
superior court, with Corporation Counsel 
J. M. Geraghty and Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel Alex. M. Winston as his 
private counsel. Ellertson’s application 
was upheld by Judge Huneke in the 
superior court and the company appealed. 

“Thus the law is settled that the city 
of Spokane has the authority to fix in 
the appellant’s franchise the telephone 
rates to be charged,” says the supreme 
court in its decision. 

When the Bell company took over the 
Home company and its own franchise 
was not renewed it started to operate 
under the rival company’s franchise. In 
1905, when the Home franchise was 
granted, it fixed a $2.25 rate for residence 
telephones, with a 25-cent rebate should 


bills be paid promptly. In 1915 the Home 
company filed with the public service 
commission its new schedule of rates 
and fixed the residence rate at $3 a 
month. Ellertson then brought suit. 

The decision of the supreme court says 
no one would question the $2 franchise 
rate being a contract if the public serv- 
ice commission law had not been passed. 
This holds, says ‘the court, until the 
police power cuts the bond, and it is 
pointed out that there is a difference be- 
tween a rate fixed “in” the franchise and 
one fixed “after” the franchise is granted. 
The decision holds that the $2 rate will 
prevail unless the public service commis- 
sion enters a formal order directing a 
new rate on the ground that the $2 rate 
is not a proper rate and then it will be 
on the theory of the reasonableness of 
the return. 

The court says in part: 

“These terms were accepted by the 
company and the ordinance discloses the 
contract between them. If the terms 
were distasteful to the company it could 
have refused them or at least protested 
against them. 

“The appellant and the city of Spokane, 
having agreed upon the terms under 
which the appellant was allowed to oper- 
ate, thereby entered into a contract which 
each of them had authority to make, and 
good faith and fair dealing will not per- 
mit the appellant to occupy the streets of 
Spokane by virtue of its franchise and 
at the same time refuse to comply with 
the conditions thereof. 

“It received from the city what it at 
that time deemed adequate consideration 
for its contract and as long as it retains 
that consideration it must in receipt 
therefor perform the service at the price 
agreed upon, except as it may be relieved 
of these terms and conditions by the 
operation of the public service commission 
law.” 


Relative to the steps that must be 
taken before the company can charge 
higher than the franchise rate, the court 
says it must appeal to the public service 
commission and puts the entire matter 
in the hands of the commission, should 
the latter take jurisdiction. The court on 
this point says: 

“Before the appellant can charge a 
greater rate than $2 per month (the court 
refers to the $2.25 rate as the $2 rate) 
the public service commission must have 
done more than merely receive in its files 
a new schedule of rates. There must be 
affirmative action by the commission re- 
lieving the appellant of its contractual 
obligation to the users of the service. 

“The public service commission not 
having acted upon the schedule filed by 
the appellant and not having directed, by 
order, that such contract shall terminate 
by the telephone company, the contract 
shall continue in effect.” 

It is pointed out that the reasonable- 
ness of the rates is not invoived in any 
way whatever. The sole question was 
one of contractual relation, the court 
makes clear. 

In conclusion the court says: 

“The city of Spokane having had the 
power to fix the rates in the appelant’s 
franchise and having done so and the 
public service commission not having as 
yet assumed jurisdiction as provided in 
section 43 of the public service commis- 
sion law, it follows that relator was en- 
titled to the installation of the telephone 
at the rate provided in the franchise and 
that the superior court was correct in 
issuing the writ prayed for.” 

The situation now is that the company 
to raise the rates must make formal ap- 
plication to the public service commis- 
sion and before they can be raised the 
commission must enter a formal order 
terminating the franchise rates and di- 
recting that new ones be installed. 
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Telephone Big Factor in Camp Life 


Importance of Telephone in Keeping Soldiers in Touch with Friends and 


Home Folks as Well 


ment—Camp Sherman 


Yes, of course, ’fess up to it or no, 
every time the telephone bell jingles in 
your home or office, these days, you who 
have a service flag in the window, stop 
short and almost hold your breath, hop- 
ing—often almost against very hope— 
that it’s Sam, about to “long distance” 
from the camp that he holds a week-end 
pass and will be home for tea, and that 
the office boy or the mail will turn and 
say: “It’s Mr. Sam, sir, on the telephone!” 

Up at the big cantonments of Uncle 
Sam’s growing National Army, Sam, 
rest assured, is every bit as eager as you, 
for the word of a telephone-message from 
home. 

There’s hardly a time when Sam comes 
in, morning or afternoon, from work or 
crill, that he doesn’t look with half-ex- 
pectant eye to the “pigeon hole” for his 
mail in the barracks hall, hoping, as you 
hope, for the word that a call has come 
for him on the telephone. Sometime in 
the morning the Y. M. C. A. sent the 
word there that Sam should ‘Telephone 
Crescent 258 before 8 o’clock tonight,” 
ot “Promptly at 7:30, Elsie will tele- 
phone.” 

The telephone, in fact, rings all the 
changes of life’s passing moods for the 
soldier. It is the one big tie—more di- 
rect even than mail—with home, and at 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, General 
Glenn makes sure that the service given 
“his boys,” as he calls them, shall be as 
near perfect as that anywhere. 

The story of the cantonment telephone 
is, therefore, the story of military ac- 
curacy and precision. You get it best by 
making your way to thi little, one-story 
structure at the heart of the cantonment, 
which is known, officially, as the canton- 

















as in Conduct of Business of an Army Canton- 
Telephone Exchange an Interesting and Busy Place 


By Felix J. Koch 


ment telephone exchange. Like all things 
else at Camp Sherman, there is a certain 
distinctive charm to it. 


You pass from the broad, sun-filled 
open grounds where men drill too much 
tor grass to sprout, into an outer hallway 
with its public telephone, always open to 
the passing soldier. The telephone-way 
to the world from Camp Sherman is 
through Chillicothe, where the Home 





Visitors at 
House Use Telephone Largely. 


Camp Sherman Community 


Telephone Co. of Chillicothe operates. 

From the hallway it’s a mere step into 
the wire chief’s room, rather the heart 
of the place. From an immaculate 
wooden floor there rise walls out of 
wood, half the room height; then, above 
this, pasteboard or wallboard. There’s a 





Wires Along Main Road, Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio—Within the Shadow of the Wires. 
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curious snugness to it all that makes you 
delight to stay and to almost envy the 
workers there. 

In one corner the desk of the wire 
chief has its place; in another corner is a 
telephone. A test panel greets you near; 
tllen, again, a repair chest, five drawers 
to this, punctuates the scene. A relay 
rack, quite as large as that used in the 
nearby city, and at the rear of the room 
the battery rack, with charging devices 
to the side, complete the furnishings. 

Where the sun falls full through the 
big, many-paned window, milady in 
charge, often stands to direct the work in 
her care. 

There are 12 operators stationed at 
Camp Sherman always, by day and, if 
needed, by night, though from 5 in the 
morning until 6 in the evening really con- 
stitutes the working day. A day chief 
operator and another chief for the night 
are a part of the force. Ordinarily there 
is one night man, who tends the work 
from 10 p. m. until 7 a. m. 

While she works, the chief operator 
tells of the work this force accomplishes : 

Record is kept, and quite usually they 
will handle 6,000 calls in one day. Over 
jialf these calls, she continues, are on gov- 
ernment matters; in fact, a rough esti- 
mate would say these total 4,000 a day. 

Camp Sherman, like all the canton- 
ments, is a little world in itself—a wee 
world whose own local interests are, to 
its folk, almost paramount—and so con- 
versations are very, very largely local 
ones. 

But, on the other hand, unlike any 
other community of size, the Camp Sher- 
man folk, almost every one of them, have 
very, very close ties with folk outside its 
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bounds. The long-distance telephone, 
therefore, comes in exceptionally good 
stead. There are far more long distance 
calls than there are calls to other nearby 
communities. And in this respect the 
camp exchange is different from most 
others. 

Wires to Cincinnati, Toledo and Colum- 
bus are especially busy at this place. 
Every so often, too, they will get calls to 
Pittsburgh, and the girls “trunk” these 
through; now and then there comes a 
call for as far as Alabama. 

But it’s not only the outgoing calls with 
which the telephone does its bit by Sam 
when at Camp Sherman. Relatives and 
friends will call him up—especially when 
it gets close to time for going “over 
there.” At that time there is a steady 
stream of messages for the soldiers. 

If you, back at Rushville, would call 
up Private Roosa, Camp Sherman :sol- 
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C. A. man, will tell him to tell you when 
Jack will be in. 

The point is that Jack is reached, and 
in least possible time possible! 

After 10 at night, “Headquarters” it- 
self will telephone for a soldier to get his 
message, if this be urgent enough. 

Officers, on the other hand, receive 
messages as soon as they can possibly 
reach them, through the office of the ad- 
jutant at headquarters. 

Military etiquette, moreover, extends 
even to the telephone. There comes a call 
from the general, in command of the 
camp, and the girls of the exchange will 
“break in” on any line in use to give him 
the full right-of-way, nor does it matter 
by whom else that line may be used. 

Unlike most those on duty about the 
camp, the “hello” girls of the telephone 
exchange do not wear uniforms, being 
employed by the Home company of 
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please?” is refreshing, after hours of off- 
cial order, to the tired soldier ear. 

The breeze blows in through the open 
window and ripples their silk or satin 
shirtwaists, the breeze blows their tresses. 
It is hard to fancy this place a mere 
oasis in an ocean of work for war! Some 
lilacs are in a bowl on the window sill, 
and they heighten the illusion as well. 

Off to one side, where the door admits 
to the girls’ retiring room, a panel con- 
tains the changes in numbers and ad- 
dresses. Thanks to military necessity, 
changes are many and some quick and 
fast there, and so the girls do not at- 
tempt to memorize numbers often given 
from certain calls. 

A private branch exchange, they show, 
is operated in the base hospital, and there 
are five trunks running to it. 

These girls, you learn incidentally as 
you continue on your tour, live in the city 





Interior View of Camp Sherman Telephone Exchange—Word of a Message Is Sent the Company Orderly-Room. 


dier, to congratulate him on his birthday 
or just to tell him home news, you save 
yourself time by giving the operator 
Jack’s section of camp, company and 
regiment. Of course, if you don’t know 
it, the telephone folk at Camp Sherman 
can call up the cantonment personnel of- 
fice and there locate Jack at once. Only 
that line may be busy, that force be 
busy, and you must take your turn. 
Given thus Jack’s camp address, the ex- 
change at Camp Sherman telephones the 
nearest Y. M. C. A. “Hut,” and they get 
the summons to Jack. If need be, they 
will send for him, or tell any soldier pass- 
ing and headed his way to bring Sam in 
at once. Naturally, if a call isn’t urgent, 
Sam won’t be excused from duty to at- 
tend it; so he takes the number and at 
the first convenient moment calls you up 
instead. Usually he has the message- 
bearer advise about when he should call 
you, or those in charge of the company 
office, who get the word from the Y. M. 


Chillicothe, though under government su- 
pervision. 

Uncle Sam sees to it, as part of such 
supervision, that plenty of instruments 
await Sam; and so in each “Y” hut there 
will be two nickel telephones, maintain- 
ing five-cent service to points in Chilli- 
cothe or the camp. 

While you chat, though, your mentor 
is leading to the adjacent chamber, an- 
other rather attractive room, of the 
black wallboard and with the as dark 
faced switchboard to one side. Three 
girls have place here to answer govern- 
ment calls only; two take the other calls. 

Sundays especially, when the girls 
“dress up a bit,” they make a most at- 
tractive picture, as one sees them in their 
“Sabbath best,” on the chairs before the 
beard. Somehow or other, not needing 
to raise the voice above city clatter and 
cin, these girls’ voices, through constant 
use in camp quiet, take on a curious 


sweetness here, and their “number, 


nearby, coming out in the company’s ma- 
chine. The day’s work is made as pleas- 
ant as possible for them. The rest room 
has not only the usual divan and chairs 
and the like, but for summer there’s an 
ice box, for winter a stove to make soups 
or tea, and there is a full set of dishes. 

Mealtimes they set themselves a de- 
lectable lunch, each girl brings her own 
viands, then all set such out and share, 
while coffee or tea is prepared. 

It is pleasant, delightful—many an ex- 
change might make model of it. Yet be- 
hind all it has its savors of war. The 
telephone, after all, is the desirable me- 
dium of communication and could be oi 
utmost service to a foe, came he there. 

But the telephone folks have arranged 
€ven against such contingency, remote as 
it may be. In one second, by watch, 
proper attendants, ever there, one or 
other, could demolish service, entailing 
damage to communications it would tak 
weary hours to fix! 
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A Real Rate Increase 


The Government Way—Some Exploding Ideas—Timid Telephone Investors 


Governments are really big. For a 
time it looked as if so-called “big busi- 
ness” was bigger than our government. 

Only a few years ago our country 
went into court to find it out, and many 
anxious hours were spent until it was 
learned that the government was su- 
preme. 

For a generation, the idea has been 
ecose-stepped into the American brain 
that the bigger the activity, the more cen- 
tralized its control, the more economical 
its operation and the cheaper the output 
became. 

Men have cried in the market place 
because they were not allowed to buy, 
burn and beat their competitors and 
thereby confer great benefits upon the 
American people. 





The railways have gone under one 
control. Twenty billion dollars’ worth 
of property has, in effect, been consoli- 
dated. Through trains have been taken 
off, observation cars turned into baggage 
cars, freight routed to go the shortest 
way and every effort has been made to 
avoid the extravagance of duplication. 

Over 35,000,000 train miles have been 
saved in the East, and over 12,000,000 
tiles are to be saved in the West. 

In spite of the popular belief that con- 
solidation is the solution of all public 
problems, and the reai answer to cheap 
production, it has not proved out. Rail- 
road rates will be increased 25 per cent. 





For years there have been people who 
have believed that municipal operation 
would give cheaper lights, telephones and 
carfares. They have believed that gov- 
crnment ownership of railroads, by some 
niysterious magic, would dissipate the 
ogre of increasing costs of fuel, wages, 
equipment and operation, and everyone 
would be happy. 

Large families would be transported as 
cheaply as small ones, and a carload of 
furniture could be moved from Port- 
land, Me., to Portland, Ore., for a couple 
of two-cent stamps. It was a great, pleas- 
ant dream from which the American pub- 
he has been awakened. 

It matters not who pays for full wages, 
equipment and operating—whether gov- 
ernmental or private—the bill has to be 
paid. 





Instead of transporting a large family 
as cheaply as a small one, they don’t want 
any families to move at all. If a family 
dees move from one place to another, 
they are not sure that their furniture will 
be transported at all. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Of course, the world is at war, and 
everything is bent to the purpose of win- 
ning the war. People are encouraged to 
travel only when on necessary business, 
and freight is only moved when it is 
identified and regarded necessary. 

Every efficient thing has been done. 
Yet the fact remains that the rates have 
to be raised to meet the increasing cost 
of fuel, wages, equipment and operation. 
The government, after all, is as human 
as the individual and meets the same 
laws and conditions in exactly the same 
manner as a human does. 

And it has exploded, for all time, the 
public hobby that public utilities are man- 
aged extravagantly and do not really need 
higher rates. 





There are people who still cry for gov- 
ernment ownership of telephones. A 
consolidation of all the telephone com- 
panies in America would not lower a 
single telephone rate any more than it 
has lowered freight and passenger rates. 

The government, if it took over all 
the telephone lines and exchanges, would 
bFave to meet, as it has met in the railroad 
situation, the increasing cost of fuel, 
wages, equipment and operation. And 
the government would do it in the same 
way that it met the railway situation—it 
would even have to go farther. 

Telephone rates under government 
ownership would be increased 50 per cent 
instead of 25 per cent. 

Under consolidated ownership, with 
duplication removed and competition ren- 
dered extinct, does any man dream that a 
farmer would get telephone service for 
$6 or $12 a year? It would be nearer $35 
per year. 

Does anyone think that a locality would 
have any more $2 and $1 telephone rates, 
when conditions were ironed out and 
justice given? They would be nearer $4 
and $2 or $5 and $3. 

The cost of operating a Bell telephone 
las never been less than $30 a year—and 
the Bell company knows something about 
the increasing cost of fuel, wages, equip- 
ment and operating, also. 





Would the cost be any less if all the 
millions of telephones outside the Bell 
system were consolidated, competition re- 
moved, and duplication forgotten? The 
chances are that the average Bell cost of 
$30 would be found to be $45. Whether pri- 
vate or public, the conditions would be 
the same as in the railroads. It can’t be 
done by consolidation and economies—a 
rzise in rates is the only remedy. 
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What the telephone business needs is 
a raise in rates. The telephone business 
has economized to the most niggardly 
extent—it has saved its last cent. 

Some of its managers think they can- 
not afford to take a business paper, and 
as far as attending a state convention is 
concerned—they would be shocked. 

The women folks keep the books, and 
cven operate the exchanges with little or 
no pay. It is no wonder that some of our 
state commissions have so little respect 
for the small telephone exchange man- 
ager and advise him to 
case. 

The very man who practices such nig- 
rardly economy would be the first man 
to be respectful to a well-dressed, fine- 
appearing visitor and to throw a tough- 
looking tramp outdoors. 

The telephone company management 
can go, and is going, too far in niggardly 
economy. Now that the government has 
demonstrated that economy is abortive 
to meet increasing costs, it is time that 
the telephone man quit it, and ask for a 
proper rate to meet all his legitimate ex- 
penses. 


withdraw his 





We all need higher rates—no excep- 
tions. Not a team moved in Chicago 
one day last* week because teamsters 
wanted $4 more a week and fewer hours. 

It will cost you 50 cents for a haircut 
and 25 cents for a shave, unless you have 
iit done at home before you come to the 
convention. Such things are not confined 
to the large localities, for small towns 
have similar problems. 

The odd-job man, once able to feed his 
family, is now compelled to rob his neigh- 
bor’s henroost or steal clothes off the 
lines, because he has to live. Saving no 
longer avails such a family, and it is a 
case of an income raise or stealing. 

Such a condition really applies to the 
average telephone company the 
telephone man, by niggardly and unappre- 
ciated economy, really steals from him- 
self. 


unless 





An Eastern newspaper, published in 
Boston, pokes some fun at the telephone 
investors of New England: “Telephone 
stockholders are more readily frightened 
than those of any other company.” 

The editor could have added: “Tele- 
phone men have been frightened over so 
many things so many times that it is hard 
to blame the investor.” 

He could have gone farther and said 
that possibly the money spent by the Bell 
company to discredit the telephone se- 
curities of its competitors may be back- 
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firing something like a gas attack when 
the wind changes. There has been enough 
hostile financial propaganda and fright- 
fulness attempted to scare all of New 
England. 





It is somewhat laughable to note the 
various attempts of New England brok- 
erage papers to quiet the frightened in- 
vestors of New England. New England 
investors are peculiarly nervous. 

The same crowd which so heavily owns 
A. T. & T. stock, also owns, or did own, 
the New Haven Railway. No wonder 
they see things in the dark. They were 
literally skinned alive in Boston & Maine, 
and Boston Elevated, and when such 
sacred stocks go wrong, one’s faith in 
financial gods (as well as a divine God) 
goes wrong. 

Some joker, who advised the pur- 
chase of Russian rubles, is trying to en- 
courage telephone investors to sell A. T. 
& T. stock and buy Western Union, as if 
that rusty-wired company had any ad- 
vantage over telephone stock. 





But the biggest joker of them all is the 
fellow who says that American Telephone 
las been for years overcharging its op- 
crating expenses in order to create main- 
tenance reserves. This is rather a dan- 
gerous suggestion, particularly for a large 
company seeking higher rates. It is some- 
thing like a gun which is not supposed to 
be loaded. 

It further indicates that somebody, in 
trying to prove one point, is foolishly un- 
Ccermining the most important point the 
company wants, and has, to attain. For 
over 10 years the unexpended Bell re- 
serves for maintenance and depreciation 
have not exceeded $3 per station—and 
how they did criticise the $4 reserve plan 
of the Independent Keystone company of 
Philadelphia ! 

Does any able-minded telephone man 
come forward and say that even $4 is too 
much? 

It is certainly probable that the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co., in asking for $2,500,- 
000 more per year, is not going to admit 
that $3 is more than enough for station 
reserves. And it certainly will not admit 
what the Boston editor says, that the 
need of large reserves does not exist to 
the same degree that it did ten years ago. 

Does this man not know that switch- 
boards are ten years older, and that an 
automatic system has been promised for 
Washington? Further, it is known that 
automatic systems are being planned for 
cther Bell centers. 

Surely, the editor of the Boston paper 
is more nervous than his Congregational 
stockholders. : 





The price of American Telephone stock 
has little or nothing to do with the busi- 
ness of the company. 

Whatever apology any financial writer 
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makes, or whatever reason he gives, the 
fact remains that the larger the Amer- 
ican company becomes, the more narrow 
the arithmetical margin of safety. 
Financial men are accustomed to an 
arithmetically broader margin of safety 
than A. T. & T. Co. offers, and as time 
goes on there will be more trouble over it. 





Another foolish idea is one that there 
are enemies bent upon discrediting the 
company’s financial position. Just why 
anyone should try to do this is rendered 
impossible for a lack of motive. 

Control of this property would be the 
oily possible motive, and it is difficult to 
see why anyone would want to take the 
property away from the present officers. 
They have had charge of the property 
since its birth, and the only reason other 
interests might have for obtaining control 
would be to take over some comfortable 
offices. 

No new management could improve 
matters, make many changes, or effect 
more economies; nor could they dodge 
the fact that the great duty ahead is a 
battle for higher rates. 





TELEPHONY has given columns to a 
study of the Bell state of mind. In many 
ways, the Bell mind and the German mind 
have many things in common. 

They think alike, and while the Bell in- 
terests no longer use gas or liquid fire, or 
fly into a rage when Independent te- 
lephony is mentioned, they still have the 
notion in the back of their heads that 
they are destined to rule the telephone 
world. 

It is yet hard for an Independent man 
tc talk to a Bell official for he still has 
the idea that someone is wanting to sell 
out or betray a friend. 

It is almost impossible for the average 
Bell official to believe that any Inde- 
pendent force can be of help, even though 
there are daily demonstrations of the 
value of a united front. 





If the Bell company has an enemy bent 
upon destroying its credit, it must be 
itself. Most men are their own worst 
enemies, and corporations are, after all, 
composed of human beings. 

TELEPHONY realizes that the differences 
cf opinion between Independent and Bell 
it:terests have changed, and has attempted 
to govern its columns accordingly. 

Both interests have one great issue in 


common. It is the absolute need of a 
higher rate, and an end to foolish 
economy as well as warfare. If we of- 


fered to help fight the battle of the Bell 
company, more than likely some official 
would sneer that we were only after their 
money—that mysterious money which 
grows on trees. 

All the time, this self-same official 
should know that every dollar of their 
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money has a dollar’s worth of obligation 
all ready to match. 

The larger a bank gets, the more money 
it owes to its depositors—the deeper it 
gees into debt. The larger a corporation 
gets, the more money it owes to its bond, 
nete and stockholders. 

The bigger the corporation, the more 
d:fficult its problems become—the more 
dangerous its diseases range, and the 
more terrible its losses when ruin comes. 
No wonder New England has nervous 
disorders. 

Not a decade ago, New Haven stock 
was idolized as much as the Golden Calf 
of the fleeing Israelites, and the failure 
of that New England monopoly hit as 
hard as the Germans hit Belgium. 

Our country cannot afford to have any 
more failures, and no reason exists for a 
telephone failure if all telephone officials 
can be made to realize that Independent 
and Bell telephone problems are exactly 
the same. 





As in the case of the railroads, consoli- 
dation economies will not solve telephone 
problems. Elimination of competition 
and duplication will not take care of the 
“increasing cost of fuel, labor, equip- 
ment and operation.” 

As with the railroads, the need of the 
telephone business is a 25 per cent or a 
50 per cent increase in rates—and even 
more—if telephone men are allowed to 
practice the sensible and true economy in 
the conduct of their business. 

Telephone men do not need private 
cars, but they do need some comfort of 
living, at least, as much as their neighbor. 

MORAL: Follow the governmental 
example. 


Closer Co-operation Between City 
Residents and Farmers. 

A closer co-operation between the 
residents of the cities and the surround- 
ing farms has been noticed by Ohio 
telephone men during the last few 
months, apparently a result of the gov- 
ernment conservation program. Farmers 
in certain localities have established regu- 
lar telephone lists of residence customers, 
obtaining product orders by long distance 
and forwarding the articles sold by 


parcel post. 


High Court on Ticker Case. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just ruled that the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. is not to be com- 
pelled to furnish a client with a ticker 
service, as ordered to do by the Massa- 

chusetts Public Service Commission. 


Northern Indiana Convention. 

The Northern Indiana Telephone Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Goshen, Ind., on June 13 and 14. H. R. 
Phend, of Milford, is secretary and 
treasurer of the association. 
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“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

972. Are any earth connections present 
in the simplex type of inter-office trunk 
during the conversation period? Why 
does the simplex type of trunk circuit 
require the use of the most efficient re- 
peating coils? 

973. Point out the relays in the circuit 
shown in Fig. 274 which are required 
solely for the “machine-ringing” feature. 
When is relay 5 first operated? What is 
the function of relay 6? Why is the 
ground connection for the ringing cur- 
rent source obtained through the com- 
mon battery ? 


974. How is the intermittent ringing of 
the called telephone bell discontinued? 

975. What is the distinction between 
so-called “machine ringing” and “auto- 
matic ringing”? Why is it necessary for 
the public to learn when “machine ring- 
ing” is employed? In what types of cen- 
tral office equipment is “machine ringing” 
end “automatic ringing” used? 

976. What is the function of the key, 
13, in the circuit shown in Fig. 274? 

977. What are the operating advantages 
of “machine ringing” and “automatic 
ringing’? Why is some form of “auto- 


matic” ringing control used in improved, 


switchboard systems? 


CHAPTER XXIX. Inter-Office 
Trunking (Continued). 


978. The automatic ringing trunk cir- 
cuit—While the use of cord and trunk 
circuits equipped for “machine ringing” 
is very common, especially in automatic, 
semi-automatic, and semi-mechanical sys- 
tems, one very large operating company 
combination has standardized the “auto- 
matic ringing” circuit arrangement for 
inter-office manual trunks. 


The common circuit arrangement in 
which this is embodied is shown in Fig. 
275. This trunk circuit is often employed 
with the line and cord circuit shown in 
Fig. 138 but it is adapted as far as equip- 
ment arrangement is concerned, for use 
with several of the modern three-wire 
switchboard systems. 


979. Operation of trunk equipment.— 


When the A operator, having been as- 
signed a trunk, inserts the plug of her 
connecting cord pair into the trunk jack, 


1, (Fig. 275) relay 6 is energized by the 


flow of current over a path traceable as 
follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery at the 
originating office, the current passes to 


As a result, both relay 18 and relay 19 
are operated. Now relay 19 serves to 
disconnect the tip side of the trunk cir- 
cuit from the test winding of the oper- 
ator’s induction coil, to connect the tip 

















Fig. 275. 


the tip side of the connecting cord cir- 
cuit (through the winding of a repeating 
coil or relay as the case may be), over 
the tip side conductor of the trunk cir- 
cuit to the called office, through one 
winding of the repeating coil, 2, the 
winding, 5, of the balanced impedance 
relay, 6, and the common battery at the 
called office to earth. 


This flow of current is barred from the 
winding, 4, of the balanced impedance 
relay, 6, by the condenser, 3. Should it 
happen that the A operator inserts the 
plug into the jack, 1, before the incom- 
ing trunk operator has inserted the trunk 
plug, 20, into the multiple jack of the 
called line, relay 6 will also be operated 
but its operation will have no effect upon 
the equipment. 


Just as soon as the incoming trunk 
operator inserts the plug, 20, into the 
multiple jack of the called line, however, 
this condition, provided relay 6 has op- 
erated, does not exist. The insertion of 
plug 20 into the called line multiple jack 
completes a path for the flow of current 
traceable as follows: 


Starting from the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery the cur- 
rent will pass through the winding of the 
local line cut-off relay (not shown), the 
sleeve of the local line multiple jack, 
the sleeve contact of the plug, 20, the 
winding of trunk relay 19, the winding 
of relay 18, the normally-open contact of 


relay 6 (now closed) and the common 
battery. 
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Automatic Ringing Trunk. 


conductor of the trunk through to the 
contact spring of relay 18, and to con- 
nect the positive or grounded terminal of 
the common battery to one terminal of 
the ringing key holding magnet, 15. 

980. Operation of relay contact 
springs—It is difficult to show in the 
circuit drawing the exact nature of the 
contact springs of relay 18. When the 
relay is energized, both the upper con- 
tacts are operated as shown, although the 
drawing is not correct in a strictly me- 
chanical sense. 

The riuging key, 17, is arranged so that 
the operation of either of its cams will 
operate the auxiliary contacts, 16, placed 
at the end of the key combination, at the 
same time as the ringing contacts are 
made. 

When spring combination 16 is oper- 
ated, the longer lever springs are spread 
apart, disconnecting the tip and sleeve of 
the circuit to the plug, 20, from the trunk 
circuit leading back to the originating of- 
fice through the repeating coil. This is 
to prevent the flow of ringing current to 
the calling telephone back over the trunk 
circuit, a result attained in another way 
by the trunk circuit arrangement shown 
in Fig. 274. At the same time, the oper- 
ation of the spring combination 16 com- 
pletes the path for a flow of current 
traceable as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent passes through the normally-open 
contact of relay 19 (now closed) the 
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winding of the key-locking magnet 15, 
the normally-open contact of the com- 
bination 16 (now closed), the normally- 
closed contact of trip relay 10, and the 
common battery. 

But the mechanical arrangement of the 
key-locking magnet, 15, in association 
with the ringing cams, is such that when 
any ringing key is operated, the energiza- 
tion of the electromagnet, 15, by the 
flow of current over the circuit just 
traced, causes an iron armature attached 
to the movable part of the ringing key, 
to be held securely by 15, against the 
pressure of a spring. By this method 
the ringing key, once operated, is re- 
tained in the operated position as long 
as current continues to flow through the 
winding of 15. 

It is essential, therefore, that the plug, 
20, be resting in the multiple jack of the 
called line, and that the ringing key be 
depressed while relay 10 is normal in or- 
der that electromagnet 15, be energized. 
Should it happen that 15 be not ener- 
gized, the ringing current will pass to the 
line only while the operator holds the 
cam in the operated position. ‘ 

The two ends of the ringing key, 17, 
are wired so that one, when operated, 
connects the grounded terminal of the 
ringing generator to the tip and the non- 
grounded terminal to the ring of the 
trunk plug while the other connects the 
grounded terminal of the ringing gener- 
ator to the sleeve of the trunk and the 
non-grounded terminal to the tip. In 
other words, the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 275 is designed for two-party calling 
by using the earth and one side of the 
subscriber’s circuit to call each telephone 
selectively. 

981. The ringing cut-off—The path 
through which the alternating current for 
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high that the strength of alternating cur- 
rent passing through the winding of trip 
relay 10 is insufficient to operate it. 

When the receiver is removed, how- 
ever, the impedance of the entire circuit 
over the called line and through the 
transmitter and coil of the telephone, is 
greatly reduced. As a result of this, the 
strength of current passing through the 
winding of relay 10 is instantly increased. 
The increased strength of current flow 
causes the relay to attract its armature, 
thereby opening the circuit of the key- 
locking magnet, 15. 

As a result, the ringing key is instantly 
restored to normal, the circuit of the 
trunk is again closed back to the origi- 
nating office through the spring combina- 
tion 16, and relay 7 is energized by the 
flow of direct current through its wind- 
ing, the called line circuit and the called 
telephone. 

It is to be noted that the inductive 
winding of relay 7 is shunted by a non- 
inductive resistance 8 just as the super- 
visory relay winding is shunted by a 
similar resistance in the common battery 
line and cord circuit shown in Fig. 138. 
This is because relay 7 is included in the 
direct transmission circuit through which 
the alternating voice-carrying currents 
must pass from the repeating coil 2 to 
the called telephone. 

Should the called subscriber remove 
his telephone receiver during the silent 
period, the trip relay, 10, would be oper- 
ated by a flow of direct current from the 
common battery over the called line cir- 
cuit and through the transmitter of the 
telephone. This is true since the brush, 
12, is in circuit, through the commutator, 
either with brush 13 (during the ringing) 
or brush 11 (during the silent period). 

It is true, therefore, that trip relay 10 
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Fig. 274. Simplex Type Trunk Circuit. 


ringing reaches the key, 17, however, 
leads through the revolving commutator 
brush, 12, and the winding of the trip 
relay, 10. Before the called subscriber 
removes his receiver from the hook to 
answer, the impedance of the line circuit, 
including a ringer and condenser, is so 


is operated during the ringing period by 
alternating ringing current and during 
the silent period by direct current from 
the common battery. The operation of 
this relay is a very good illustration of 
“marginal” circuit conditions. 

The comparatively weak ringing cur- 
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rent allowed to pass by the telephone line 
circuit and the telephone ringer, prior to 
the removal of the receiver, will not en- 
ergize the core of relay 10 sufficiently to 
operate its armature. The stronger ring- 
ing current passing out over the called 
circuit through a reduced impedance 
when the ringer is cut out of the circuit 
by the removal of the telephone receiver, 
will energize it sufficiently for operation. 

This trip relay 10 must also be oper- 
ated by the flow of direct current when 
the telephone receiver is removed during 
the silent period. In this case, the direct 
current is not retarded by the inductance 
reactance of the relay as the alternating 
ringing current is. While the alternating 
ringing current voltage is higher than the 
direct current voltage, the effective alter- 
nating current passing through the wind- 
ing of relay 10 is limited in strength by 
the reactance. 

982. Balanced impedance across trunk 
circuit—The circuit shown in Fig. 275 
clearly illustrates the method used to 
prevent an unbalanced condition of the 
trunk circuit due to the winding, 5, of 
the double-wound relay,'6. This winding 
is permanently connected to the tip side 
conductor of the trunk. 

When the called subscriber removes his 
receiver from the hook, relay 7 is oper- 
ated. Now relay 7, in the circuit shown, 
has only one function—to connect the 
winding, 4, of double-wound relay, 6, to 
the ring side conductor of the trunk. 
When relay 7 has been operated, there- 
fore, the trunk is connected to earth 
through the winding, 4, and to the non- 
grounded terminal of the common bat- 
tery through winding 5, a perfectly-bal- 
anced condition since these two windings 
are exactly alike. In fact winding 4 has 
no operating value whatsoever and is in- 
cluded on relay 6 so that the trunk will 
not be unbalanced during conversation. 

983. The disconnect lamp.—The trunk 
circuit shown in Fig. 274 comprises only 
one supervisory lamp. Relay 6 is oper- 
ated when the connection is made with 
the trunk jack, 1, at the originating of- 
fice. When relay 6 is operated, it com- 
pletes a path for current flow which 
shunts lamp 14. This path may be traced 
from the non-grounded terminal of the 
common battery through the normally- 
open contact of relay 6 (now closed) and 
the winding of relay 18. 

The resistance of relay 18 is fixed at a 
value which is sufficiently low to ro! the 
lamp, 14, of enough of the current pass- 
ing through it to darken it. Therefore 
lamp 14 is not brightened until the release 


of relay 6 by the removal of the connec- 
tion at the originating office. 

When the operator at the originating 
office removes the calling plug from the 
trunk jack, 1, relay 6 is released and 


lamp 14 is displayed. This apprises the 
incoming trunk operator that the connec- 
tion is to be removed. 

(To be continued) 
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Tri-State Employes’ Pension Plan 


Details of Plan to Be Inaugurated by the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of St. Paul, Minn., on June 1—Summary of Benefits to Which Employes 
May Become Entitled Contained in Pamphlet Distributed Among Employes 


An employes’ pension plan, including 
disability and death benefits, will become 
operative within the organization of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., beginning June 1. The 
company will set aside an adequate fund 
from its surplus to meet demands placed 
on it in accordance with the rules and 
regulations as prescribed in a pamphlet 
which is being distributed among all the 
Tri-State employes. 

The plan, as adopted, provides that the 
president shall appoint a committee of five 
to be called the Employes’ Benefit Fund 
Committee. This committee shall be 
charged with the administration of the 
plan and fund as established. President 
Robinson has announced the following 
as members of the initial committee: C. 
B. Randall, chairman, Rollo R. Stevens, 
R. L. Barry, A. C. Cragg and W. I. How- 
ard. Chas. B. Hall, assistant to Presi- 
dent Robinson, was named secretary of 
the committee. 

A brief summary of the benefits to 
which employes may become entitled is 
given below: 

1. PENSIONS. 

Retirement on pension is provided for 
employes coming under the classes listed 
below. Employes in Class A may be re- 
tired on pension either at their own re- 
quest or at the discretion of the com- 
mittee. Employes in Classes B and C 
may be retired on pension only at the dis- 


cretion of the committee and with the - 


approval of the president or vice-presi- 
dent. 


Class A.——Employes whose age is 60 
years or more (females 55 or more) and 
whose term of employment has been 20 


vears or more. 

Class B—Employes whose age is 55 to 
‘9 years, females (50 to 54) and whose 
term of employment has been 25 years or 
more. 

Class C—Employes whose age is less 
‘han 55 years (females less than 50) and 
vhose term of employment has been 30 
years or more. 

Class D. (Disability Pension).—Any 
employe whose term of employment has 
been 15 years or more and who becomes 
totally disabled by reason of sickness may, 
at the discretion of the committeé and 
with the approval of the president or vice- 
dent, be granted a disability pension, 
which shall continue for such period only 
as the committee may decide. 

The amount of the annual pension in 
any of the above cases is 1 per cent of 
the average annual pay for ten years, 


multiplied by the number of years in the 
employe’s term of employment. 

Example: An employe whose term of 
employment at time of retirement has 
been 30 years and whose average pay for 
ten years has been $1,500 a year, will re- 
ceive an annual pension equal to 30 per 
cent of $1,500, or $450, payable in 
monthly amounts of $37.50. Note: The 
minimum pension will be $20 a month, 
but this is not to apply to disability pen- 
sions granted to employes of less than 20 
years’ service or to pensions granted to 
“part time” employe. 

2. Acctbent Disasitity BENEFITS. 

Total Disability—Full pay 13 weeks, 
half pay for remainder of disability. 
Maximum benefits to be $20 a week after 
six years of benefit payments. 

Partial Disability—For 13 weeks, 100 
per cent of loss in earning capacity; for 
remainder of disability, 50 per cent of 
loss in earning capacity. Period of pay- 
ments not to exceed six years in all. 

3. SickNess DisAsiLity BENEFITs. 

These benefits begin on the eighth cal- 
endar day of absence on account of sick- 
ness and are as follows: 

(a) For employes whose term of em- 
ployment has been 10 years or more. 

Full pay 13 weeks; half pay 39 weeks. 

(b) For employes whose term of em- 
ployment has been 5 years or more, but 
less than 10 years. 

Full pay 13 weeks; half pay 13 weeks. 

(c) For employes whose term of em- 
ployment has been 2 years or more, but 
less than 5 years. 

Full pay 4 weeks; half pay 9 weeks. 

Note: Benefits are not provided in the 
plan for sickness of employes of less 
than two years’ service. In such cases 
such practice as the company may estab- 
lish from time to time will be followed. 
4. Deatu BeEnerIts. 

These are payable only to wife (or hus- 
band) or dependent relatives of deceased 
employe and are: 

(a) Sickness Death Benefits. 

If employe’s term of employment has 
been 10 years or more: 

One year’s pay, not to exceed $2,000. 

If employe’s term of employment has 
been 5 years or more, but less than 10 
years: 

Six months’ pay, not to exceed $2,000. 

(b) Accident Death Benefits. 

Three years’ pay, not to exceed $5,000, 
and the necessary expenses of burial, not 
to exceed $150. 


RETIREMENT AGE. 


By action of the directors of the com- 
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pany a rule has been adopted which re- 
quires that officers and employes who be- 
come 70 years of age shall retire from the 
employment of the company at the end 
of the month in which they reach that 
age. Pensions will be granted to those 
persons retired by the operation of this 
rule who are eligible to pensions under 
the plan at the date of retirement. 

In order that all employes may be 
treated fairly, the company has estab- 
lished routines which must be observed if 
the continuity of the employe’s service is 
to be preserved in case of transfer from 
one company to another and in case of 
any absence from the service without 
pay. 

The obligation of the company is lim- 
ited : 

First: To safeguarding the Employes’ 
Benefit Fund. 

Second: To crediting to the fund in- 
terest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
on the average balance of the fund. 

Third: To the appointment of a com- 
mittee to administer the fund according 
to these regulations. 

Fourth: To paying the expenses of the 
committee in administering the fund. 

Fifth: To making payments out of the 
fund upon the order of the committee. 

Sixth: To adding to the fund at the 
end of each fiscal year such amount as 
will restore it to its original amount, pro- 
vided that such addition shall in no year 
exceed 2 per cent of the company’s pay- 
roll. 

Agreements may be made between the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its associated and allied companies and 
other telephone companies for an inter- 
change of the benefit obligations to which 
such companies may be subject under 
plans for employe’s pensions, disability 
benefits and death benefits similar to that 
herein adopted. The general provisions 
of such agreements will be: 

(a) That the benefit plan herein estab- 
lished shall be maintained by all com- 
panies, parties to the interchange. 

(b) That yearly appropriations shall 
be made to keep the fund intact as pro- 
vided in the sixth clause of Section 11. 

(c) That an employe’s term of em- 
ployment, as hereinbefore defined, shall 
include employment not only in this 
company, but also in any company with 
which reciprocal arrangements under this 
plan have been made. 

(d) That in case of consolidation with 
another company having a similar en- 
ployes’ benefit plan, the benefit funds may 
likewise be consolidated. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


What Constitutes Violation of 
Contract by Patron. 

How far telephone companies may go 
in refusing to grant subscribers service 
for violation of rules and regulations of 
a company is enunciated in a letter sent 
to T. H. Lowe, of Cecil, Ore., manager 
of the telephone company, by Commis- 
sioner Corey of the Oregon Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 


Mr. Lowe complained to the commis- 
sion that a subscriber paid his bills for 
service rendered, but became insolent and 
abusive when Lowe returned him $2 
which he deemed sufficient to cover an 
unexpired term for service and refused 
him further connection with the lines 
of the company. 

“As owner of the Cecil telephone ex- 
change you have a right to promulgate 
reasonable rules governing the regula- 
tion of the rates and services of your 
company, subject, of course, to the su- 
pervision of this commission,” says Com- 
missioner Corey. 

“Among such rules is the right to dis- 
continue any subscriber’s service after 
due and ample notice for violation of 
such rules or regulations. 

While the law imposes upon you the 
duty to furnish telephone service to the 
public without discrimination between 
individuals, it likewise imposes upon the 
users of your service the obligation of 
proper demeanor when utilizing the serv- 
ice. The mere fact that a patron is pay- 
ing a rental for telephone service is not 
recognized by law as granting the user 
a license to abuse such right. 

The commission will have no_hesi- 
tancy in granting the telephone company 
the privilege of refusing service to a 
patron who insists on flagrantly abusing 
the right of service. Your complaint, 
however, seems to indicate that the 
abusive language was not conveyed over 
the telephone, so as to require your 
employes or the users of the line to 
listen to unwarranted abuse or dis- 
courteous censure. 

A careful perusal of your complaint 
convinces us that both parties to the 
issue acted foolishly and without good 
cause. The action of your subscriber in 
using unwarranted abuse or discourteous 
censure toward you compares favorably 
with your arbitrary action in refusing 
him service after he had paid for same. 

The law does not give a public utility 
carte blanche authority to say who shall 
or shall not become its patrons. The 
utility must render its service without 
unjust discrimination between users. It 


is left to the commission to pass upon 
all rules of service in such instances, and 
if the patron oversteps the bounds of the 
criminal code he is amenable to the courts 
of the state exercising criminal jurisdic- 
tion. 

The commission, therefore, is of the 
opinion that service should be restored 
and maintained as long as your patron is 
not in arrears in his payment for serv- 
ice.” 


Indiana Supreme Court on Juris- 
diction of Commission. 

Persons living in an incorporated town 
or city must depend entirely upon the tele- 
phone facilities furnished by any com- 
pany authorized by the Indiana Public 
Service Commission to render telephone 
service for that municipality and can not 
construct private lines to a “farmers’ ex- 
change” of other service outside the town 
or city. 

This was established by an opinion 
handed down May 16 by the Indiana Su- 
preme Court in affirming the Benton cir- 
cuit court in the appeals of the Farmers 
& Merchants Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Boswell, Ind., and of Frederick 
McVicker and others, in which the Bos- 
well Telephone Co. was the appellee. 

The appeals were from judgments of 
the Benton circuit court, one of which 
restrained the town board of Boswell and 
the co-operative company from granting 
a franchise or constructing telephone 
facilities in the town of Boswell and the 
other restraining numerous citizens of the 
town of Boswell from constructing pri- 
vate telephone lines from their houses 
and places of business to the exchange of 
the co-operative company outside the cor- 
porate limits of the town. 

It was shown in the case that the Bos- 
well Telephone Co. obtained a franchise 
and. constructed telephone lines and an 
exchange in the town of Boswell and 
after the passage of the public service 
commission law it gave up the fran- 


chise granted by the town and accepted | 


one under the commission law. After- 
wards the co-operative company, with a 
large number of farmer patrons, sought 
to obtain a franchise to construct a line 
into the town and connect it with tele- 
phones of residents of the town. 

The town board, in turn, published a 
notice setting a date for a hearing on the 
question of granting a franchise. The 
Boswell Telephone Co. then filed a suit 
to enjoin the co-operative company and 
the town board from proceeding further 
in the matter until after obtaining per- 
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mission from the public service commis- 
sion, and the court, in turn, granted the 
injunction. 

The co-operative company was unable 
to obtain permission from the public serv- 
ice commission to construct a second tele- 
phone service in the town, so it con- 
structed its exchange just outside the 
town limits and those favorable to the co- 
operative company and the effort of the 
farmers upon its lines to obtain town con- 
nection proposed that each person con- 
struct his own line out to the co-opera- 
tive exchange. 

The Boswell Telephone Co., however, 
filed suit and obtained an injunction 
against those contemplating the move. 
Then both the citizens and the Co-opera- 
tive company appealed to the supreme 
court. 

The supreme court, in affirming the 
judgment of the trial court, says that such 
matters are within the legislative control 
of the state and the public service com- 
mission law, having provided that the 
commission shall have absolute judgment 
upon such matters, makes the judgment 
of the commission controlling. The de- 
cision adds that the commission’s ruling 
refusing the co-operative company the 
right to construct lines within the town 
could not be circumvented by the ruse of 
each of the citizens constructing a line 
to an exchange outside of the town and 
thus having other service than by the rec- 
ognized utility by which the commission 
ruled that the town should receive its 
telephone service. 

There were numerous constitutional 
questions and other legal questions pre- 
sented and decided by the opinion of the 
court, but practically the whole spirit of 
the opinion is that the legislature had a 
right to vest the power of decision where 
it deemed best, and that, having vested it 
in the public service commission, the per- 
sons residing within municipal corpora- 
tions are given only the alternative of do- 
ing without telephone service or accept- 
ing such as the commission authorizes 
upon the terms named by the commis- 
sion. 


Final Order Requiring Connection 
at Traverse City. 

After four years of legal battles dur- 
ing which period the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. sought to prevent the 
Michigan Railroad Commission from en- 
forcing its order requiring physical con- 
nection between the Michigan State and 
Citizens’ Telephone Co. at Traverse City, 
the commission on May 9 issued its final 
order requiring such connection at Trav- 
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erse City, acting in accordance with the 
recent opinion of the supreme court in 
which the commission’s opinion and order 
of four years ago was affirmed. 


The order of the commission fixes the 
rates of charge, makes provision for the 
burden of expense in installing the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment for the 
physical connection and as soon as these 
details are carried out, Traverse City 
Independent subscribers can be connected 
with any point served by the Michigan 
State. 


The cost of installation of facilities is 
to be equally divided. The subscriber 
can designate the route of his call, and 
the originating charge of from 5 to 10 
cents is to be retained in each instance 
by the company upon whose lines the 
message originates. 

The railroad commission reserves the 
right to amend the order at any time. 








To Test Validity of Telephone 
Contract in Supreme Court. 


A precedent of all contracts made on 
the telephone will be established by an 
appeal to the Missouri Supreme Court in 
a suit tried in Judge Burney’s division of 
the circuit court, on May 9, which re- 
sulted in a verdict for the defendant, 
Francis L. Mahoney, cashier of the 
Troost Avenue bank, against whom suit 
for $2,200 was brought by Houston, Fible 
& Co., brokers. The suit involved the 
sale of shares of stock in the Eureka Oil 
Co. 

The brokerage firm charges that a 
contract was made with Mahoney on the 
telephone for the sale of ten shares of 
stock, valued at $165, on May 31, 1917, 
and that a number of shares were sold 
to another customer, but Mahoney did 
not deliver his stock and they were 
forced to buy other stock, losing $2,200 
by the transaction. Mahoney alleged that 
on the next day and while the deal was 
pending, a good well was bought in, in- 
creasing the value of the stock to $390. 

At the beginning of the hearing the 
members of the brokerage firm waived 
a trial by jury, when Judge Burney an- 
nounced that he would rule against them, 
because the Missouri statute of frauds 
provides for every contract involving 
more than $30 shall be in writing. It was 
said at the hearing before the district 
court that between 75 and 90 per cent of 
the brokerage business in Kansas City 
is done by telephone and telegraph. An 
appeal will be taken. 


Information on Plant Operation 
Sought from Commissions. 


Congressman Hilliard, who is pushing a 
bill in congress that would take over the 
Bell properties in Washington, has writ- 
ten a letter to the various state railway 
commissions asking them to give him the 
benefit of their experience in dealing 
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with various problems connected with 
plant operation. He has sent each one a 
copy of his bill and also of the testimony 
taken in support of and against his prop- 
osition. The eight subjects upon which 
he desires enlightenment are these: 

What jurisdiction does the commission 
have over stock issues, and how has that 
jurisdiction been exercised in the past? 

Has the commission ever been called 
upon to consider the various types of 
equipment in their relation to their 
capabilities in furnishing adequate service 
at reasonable rates? 

Does the commission require companies 
operating two or more local units to give 
separate details of operation of each 
unit in reports? 

Has the commission ever arrived at a 
definite allocation of revenue and ex- 
penses as between toll and local service? 


Has the commission ever gone into the 
subject of automatic or semi-automatic 
service and has it any figures showing the 
expense of maintenance and operation as 
compared with the manual system? 

What jurisdiction has the commission 
exercised over physical connection be- 
tween competing companies and how has 
the service worked out where automatic 
or semi-automatic exchanges have been 
connected with manual exchanges? 

Has the commission ever considered 
the subject of abolishing flat residential 
rates? 

Has the commission ever investigated 
to establish the justice or injustice of the 
charge of 4.5 per cent of the gross rev- 
enues of Bell subsidiary companies made 
by the parent Bell company? 

An answer to these questions is de- 
sired, it is stated, if the proprieties have 
not been digressed in asking them. 


No Ground for Order for Long 


Distance Connections. 

Under Public Service Act, § 93, subd. 
3, providing that physical connection be- 
tween two telephone companies may be 
made where it would subserve public 
necessity and convenience, the mere fact 
that there are numerous subscribers to 
unincorporated telephone company which 
does not otherwise constitute a public 
utility affords no ground for an order 
for a physical connection under the act. 
—Buffum Telephone Co. vs. Public Serv- 
ice Commission; Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri; 199 Southwestern, 962. 


Petition for Minimum Living 
Wage for Women in Wisconsin. 
A sweeping petition for the fixing of 

a minimum wage in the state and to 

all employments specifically named as 

being within the scope of the minimum 
wage law, was filed with the Wisconsin 

Industrial Commission May 14. The 

petition would have the commission fix 

the wage of women and minors. The 





Vol. 74. No. 21, 
petition indicates that as a result of in- 
vestigations $13.30 would be a living 
wage and that the sum should be fixed 
The 
industrial commission announced that a 
hearing should be given on the petition 
later at which all interested parties would 
be given an opportunity to present 
evidence. 


by the commission at this amount. 


The contents of the petition are sworn 
to by Mrs. William Kittle, Madison, 
president of the Consumers’ League of 
Wisconsin. The other petitioners are 
the Wisconsin Federation of Labor, and 
the Central Council of Social Agencies, 
Milwaukee. Charles H. Crownhart is 
attorney for the petitioners. 


The Wisconsin mimimum wage law 
was enacted in 1913. The petition de- 
clares that October 10, 1914, Mrs. Carl G. 
Stern, and several others of Milwaukee, 
filed a petition with the industrial com- 
mission for the fixing of a minimum 
wage. During the years 1913 and 1914 
an investigation of the subject was made 
officially by the industrial commission. 
conducted by Emma Lundberg, Tracy 
Copp, Mrs. William Kittle, and Katherine 
Lenroot. These investigators came to 
the conclusion at that time that $9.50 was 
a living wage in Milwaukee. 

The promulgation of the order of the 
Wisconsin petition was delayed pending 
a United States Supreme Court decision 
on the validity of a similar law appealed 
in the state of Oregon. The law was 
sustained by a decision of the federal 
court April 9, 1917. 

The petition then calls attention that 
the petition of Mrs. Stern and others is 
still pending, “although more than a year 
has elapsed since the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustained the principles 
of the minimum wage act of Wisconsin.” 


Recently, according to the petition, the 
several petitioners in the present applica- 
tion have conducted a further investiga- 
tion taking into account the increased 
cost of living since 1914. This investiga- 
tion was made by Miss Janet Van Hise, 
Madison, daughter of President Charles 
R. Van Hise of the University. 

“It is found,” declares this report, “that 
the increased cost of living since 114 as 
applied to minors and women wage earn- 
ers in the state of Wisconsin is not less 
than 40 per cent and that the present 
indicated living wage in the state of Wis- 
consin is $9.50 plus 40 per cent, oF 
$13.50 per week.” 

The petition points out that complete 
investigations were made in Madison and 
Milwaukee. 

“Such investigation in Milwaukee,” 
continues the petition, “indicates that 9 
per cent of all the women wage earners 
in all industries get under $13 per week: 
75 per cent are getting under $10: 67 
per cent are getting under $7. Leaving 
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per cent receive under $13; 57 per cent 
under $10; 37 per cent under $9 and 2 
per cent under $7.” 

The Madison investigation is presented 
in even greater detail and the petition is 
accompanied with other documents and 
exhibits. 

“Your petitioners believe that condi- 
tions in Wisconsin show an appalling 
lack of appreciation on the part of em- 
ployers of what constitutes a living wage 
for women and minors and that very 
generally they are failing to pay such 
living wage,” concludes the petition. “It 
therefore becomes immediately urgent 
and necessary for the industrial commis- 
sion to exercise its powers and duties 
under the statute and to establish ‘a 
living wage for minors and women in 
the state of Wisconsin.” 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

_May 9: Application filed by the Cali- 
fornia Telephone & Light Co. for author- 

ity to increase its rates 30 per cent. 


ILLINOIS. 
Hearing at Chicago on appli- 





May 22: 


cation of Abingdon Home Telephone Co, - 


for an order authorizing the issue of 
$7,000 par value of its second mortgage 
ti per cent gold bonds. No. 8108. 

May 23: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed increase in rates 
for telephone service in Chillicothe and 
vicinity by the Peoples Telephone Co. of 
Chillicothe. No. 8084. 

May 23: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed rates for tele- 
phone service in Illiopolis and vicinitv 
by the Illiopolis Telephone Co. No. 8127. 

INDIANA, 
_ May 20: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
the application of the Home Telephone 
Co., of Elkhart, Ind., for permission to 
issue 3,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
capital stock at $100 a share, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

MICHIGAN. 

May 9: Final order requiring physical 
‘onnection between the Citizens Telephone 
Co. at Traverse City and the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. for interchange of 
toll service, the commission acting in ac- 
cordance with the recent opinion of the 
supreme court in which the commission’s 
opinion and order of four years ago was 
affirmed. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 27: Hearing at Benson on the 

application of the Swift Telephone Co. 


rural rates at Benson. 
NEBRASKA. 

May: Commission overruled protest 
of Hebron citizens against the granting 
of an increase in rates to the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and ordered 
that the case be set for further hearing 
at a date to be fixed. 

May 14: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
establish $2.50 a month business rate on 
Waco Exchange, where rate now is $1.50, 
granted, with the proviso that in consider- 
ation of the increased rate petitioned for 
by every business subscriber in the city, 
the company shall furnish all night, holi- 
day and Sunday service. 

May 14: The commission granted the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for permission to establish 
a grounded farm line service of $1.25 on 
lines of ten parties or less on Weeping 
Water exchange—rate to be optional. 

May 16: Informal application of Dil- 
ler Telephone Co. for an increase in 
rates, filed. The company has been pay- 
ing 8 per cent dividends for some years, 
but has recently been compelled to cut to 
5 per cent. With added costs and a pro- 
posed labor increase, more revenue is 
needed. The company admits that it has 
invested some of its earnings in property. 

May 16: Application filed by officials 
of Diller Telephone Co. for permission to 
exchange service with a Farmers’ union 
company that operates a switchboard at 
Odell. The officials were told that such 
connections were within the discretion of 
the companies but that a tariff must be 
filed showing service given. The officials 
also asked protection against disconnec- 
tion by the Lincoln company of its toll 
line if this arrangement was entered upon. 
Some years ago the commission had to 
order the company to place the toll line 
on its switchboard. 

May 16: Application of Dr. Hewett 
and others for change of zone limits of 
Beaver Crossing exchange of Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; ordered that 
company substitute free service to Cor- 
dova exchange for free service to Utica 
exchange, with right to Cordova sub- 
scribers, on outgoing calls, to choose be- 
tween Beaver Crossing and Exeter, and 
extension of similar privileges to certain 
subscribers on Tamora and Utica ex- 
changes. 

May 16: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for approval of 
metallic service rates at Saronville ex- 
change, applicable to business and resi- 
dence telephones (optional) filed. If the 
optional metallic rates are adopted the 
company will withdraw application for an 
increase of rates. The commission has 
had a hearing on the latter application, 
but has made no order. Metallic rates 
asked for are: $2.50 for individual busi- 
ness, $1.50 for individual residence and 


rates are now $1.50 for individual busi- 
ness and $1 for residence. 

May 16: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for approval of 
proposed metallic rates for Tobias ex- 
change, filed. These rates are: Individual 
business, $2.50; individual residence, 
$1.50; two-party residence, $1.25. 

May 17: Hearing before commission 
on demand of the Commercial Club of 
Hampton for order consolidating ex- 
changes at Hampton of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Hamilton 
County Telephone Co.; evidence partly 
adduced. 

May 17: Complaint filed by H. C. 
Keeler, of Fremont, that he cannot get 
service from Nebraska Telephone Co. 

May 17: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. to correct toll rate from 
Hoffland to Hemingford, filed. 

New York. 

May 8: Application filed by the Wayne 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its telephone rates in Newark and many 
other towns in that vicinity. 

NortH CAROLINA, 

May 28: Hearing on the application 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to make a gen- 
eral advance in toll rates throughout the 
state. 

OHIO. 

May 8: Application filed by the Cleve- 
land Telephone Co. for authority to issue 
$8,000,000 worth of 6 per cent notes at 
par value. Of this sum $1,525,000 is to 
be used, in part, in installing facilities 
for the system of measured service or- 
dered by the company. Three million 
dollars worth of notes are to be used to 
retire a like amount of the notes falling 
due May 10 and $3,475,000 to take up 
obligations in the form of demand notes 
issued from the time without previous 
authorization by the commission. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May 15 to 23: Hearings on the appli- 
cation of Independent telephone com- 
panies operating in the state for increases 
in rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 9: The Oregon (Wis.) Telephone 
Co, has been authorized to put into effect 
the following schedule of increased rates: 
Farm line, $18 per year or $4.50 per 
quarter; business telephones, $2.25 per 
month; single line residence, $1.50; two- 


party residence, $1.25; four-party resi- 
dence, $1. ye 
May 15: The commission authorized 


the Troup (Wis.) Telephone Co. to put 
into effect the following schedule of in- 
creased rates: Individual line business, 
$2 per month, net; two-party line busi- 
ness, $1.75 per month; residence tele- 
phones, from $1 to $1.50, depending upon 
the number of parties on the line. 









Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

For a long time it has been recognized 
that “Time-of-Day” inquiries, especially 
in the larger cities, constitute an expen- 
sive burden upon telephone companies. 
Naturally, under the pressure of rising 
costs, telephone managers have carefully 
analyzed the various items entering into 
their service and classified the non-essen- 
tial features of it so far as possible. 

“Time-of-Day” inquiries in the larger 
cities are no more an essential part of 


In these days of conservation the dis- 
continuance of this practice will be ap- 
proved, undoubtedly, by all subscribers 
who wish to enjoy a reasonable standard 
cf telephone service, especially when it is 
pointed out that during the busy hours 
service is considerably ,slowed down 
through the making of these inquiries— 
each ‘one constitutes a call which must be 
handled promptly. 

The manager of the Modern Telephone 
Co., in formulating his plans for con- 
servation of resources, decided to dis- 











“What time is it?” 


have used it most. 
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IMPORTANT SERVICE CHANGE 


Beginning June Ist 
Please Do Not Ask the Operator for the Time of Day! 


We answer the question, 


Notwithstanding this service—furnished without charge— 
has always been a severe burden, we have gladly given it 
as a convenience, especially to the school children, who 


But Now We Must Discontinue the Practice 
In Order to Save Time, Labor and Apparatus. 


War conditions are producing increased demands upon our 
switchboard and other facilities for important domestic, 
commercial and governmental messages, therefore, 


Beginning June Ist 
Please Do Not Ask the Operator for the Time of Day! 


Modern Telephone 


5,000 TIMES A DAY. 


Company 























The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local Evening 
Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 


telephone service than “Time-of-Train” 
inquiries in the smaller places. While the 
answering of these inquiries is a most 
decided accommodation and a courtesy 
that seems to have grown up with the 
service, it surely cannot be looked upon 
as an essential part of the business. 


continue the practice of answering in- 
quiries for the time of day. In addition 
to some very readable items in the local 
newspaper relative to the answering of 
“Time-of-Day” inquiries, he prepared the 
accompanying advertisement announcing 
the discontinuance of the practice. The 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 


reading items he based upon the various 
items he read in TELEPHONY in which 
arguments in favor of discontinuing the 
practice were presented. 





Under the heading, “Two Ways of 
Asking Rate Revision,” the Chicago Daily 
News comments editorially upon the re- 
cent request of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. for higher rates. The course followed 
by the company is approved of in these 
werds: 

“There is an instructive contrast be- 
tween the method adopted by the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. in requesting a re- 
vision of its rates and the way in which 
ithe People’s Gas Co. has been seeking 
authority to increase its charges. . The 
former public utility has adopted a 
straightforward, open, intelligent policy, 
well calculated to secure with reasonable 
dispatch a fair and businesslike settle- 
ment of the issue presented. 

The telephone company asks the prop- 
er committee of the city council to take 
up the task of revising its rates in a 
way to meet present conditions. The ap- 
plication is supported by facts and fig- 
ures. Three distinct plans of meeting 
the need of increased revenue are out- 
lined, the company itself expressing—for 
reasons set forth in its statement—a de- 
cided preference for the elimination of 
whatever is left of the old flat-rate serv- 
ice and the extension of measured serv- 
ice to all telephone users. It offers to 
prove that in many similar instances 
utility commissions, courts and, experts 
have approved the latter plan as the more 
just. 

This is exactly how a public utility that 
expects and desires fair treatment by the 
authorities and the public should go about 
the business of obtaining official sanction 
for a proposed rate revision. 

The duty of the city council is, of 
course, to meet the corporation in the 
same spirit of fairness. The council 
committee on gas, oil and electric light 
has intrusted the matter for the present 
to a subcommittee, and that body will 
consider the best method of conducting 
the necessary investigation. It should 
take nothing for granted, of course, and 
should seek the advice of trustworthy 
experts. With the facts once before it 
there should be an early decision.” 





Telephone operators perform valuable 
services in the course of their regular 
work—and sometimes it is publicly recog- 
nized. Here is an item from the Wapa- 
koneta (Ohio) Democrat relating to the 
zood work performed by the operators in 
the exchange at Cridersville: 

“Had it not been for the splendid work 
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of our telephone operators, our little vil- 
lage might possibly now be in ruins. The 
girls are Misses Farrie and Vera Duck. 
These girls stayed right with their work 
until they were forced by firemen to 
leave the building. 

Fire was burning all around them, and 
yet they stayed and answered many calls 
from surrounding towns for people who 
were anxious to learn of the fire. 

Cridersville citizens want to thank the 
girls for their splendid work in calling 
the fire departments, etc., and in doing all 
that was in their power in trying to get 
aid to the suffering people.” 

The item was signed, “Citizens of the 
Village.” Everyone likes to receive rec- 
ognition of work well done. Just a few 
words, direct and to the point, prove a 
great stimulation for better work. So 
the Cridersville girls undoubtedly are giv- 
ing better service than ever before and 
there is a greater feeling of closeness and 
understanding with their patrons. 





The Frankfort (Ky.) Journal in a re- 
cent issue acknowledges the efficient aid 
received from telephone operators in giv- 
ing publicity to a Red Cross meeting. It 
says: 

“Excellent publicity work was done by 
the telephone operators of the two ex- 
changes in connection with the Red 
Cross meeting at the court house. When 
it was learned that Col. J. T. W. Pe- 
rowne, of the British artillery, would 
speak, among other agencies enlisted to 
notify, particularly the county residents, 
were the telephones. Both companies 
gladly undertook the work. 

The Cumberland operators called one 
person on every rural line and the Home 
cperators called up country stores and 
residences within radius from which the 
people could reach the city. Their co- 
operation apprised a great many people 
who were in the audience.” 

It is through such extra public service 
that telephone companies and their em- 
ployes are weaving strong ties between 
themselves and their communities. 





The Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., cut expenses some $400 
when it issued its latest directory. The 
numerical feature by means of which a 
subscriber’s name, if the number were 
known, could be ascertained was elimi- 
nated in the interests of economy. 

Thus are the various extra features 
cutside of the furnishing of telephone 
service, or accommodations, introduced 
as a result of strong competition, being 
eliminated. And it is a reasonably ‘safe 
prediction that these “extras” will not 
again be assumed by telephone companies 
except for additional compensation. 





The manager of the Modern Telephone 
Co., in common with managers of many 


* ment. 


TELEPHONY 


other telephone companies, is always on 
the alert to obtain operators. He had 
run advertisements in the local papers 
with considerable success, but was not en- 
tirely satisfied. 

For some time he had been considering, 
in addition to his regular weekly adver- 
tisements in the local evening paper, 
street car advertising. While debating 
the subject of street car advertising, the 
thought occurred to him that he could 
use it for securing operators, placing em- 
phasis on the desirability of working for 
a telephone company in war time. 

So these are the advertisements he 
drew up for printing on the cards to be 
placed in all the cars of the system oper- 
ating in and around Independent City: 


For their 
COURTESY— 
ALERTNESS— 
and INTELLIGENCE— 
the operators of this company are chosen. 
The war work of the Government is tax- 
ing the telephone system to its capacity— 
operators answering above qualifications 
always needed. Telephone in about it to- 
day. 
MODERN TELEPHONE CO. 
“The Modern Phone.” 
Operating Department 100. 


SATISFY THAT DESIRE TO HELP. 
This company offers pleasant, dignified 
work for alert, willing girls as telephone 
operators in this great Nation’s need. 
MODERN TELEPHONE CoO. 
“The Modern Phone.” 
Operating Department 100. 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS 
are doing essential work for the Govern- 
Bright, alert girls needed to keep 
up the standard of service set by this 
company. 

MODERN TELEPHONE CO. 

“The Modern Phone.” 
Operating Department 100. 


YOU ALSO HELP. 

The operators of this company by their 
pleasant, courteous and quick service are 
also an aid to their Government. 

Always room for operators of this type. 
Telephone in today. 

MODERN TELEPHONE CoO. 
“The Modern Phone.” 
Operating Department 100. 


WE NEED THE BRIGHTEST GIRLS 
in this community to work as telephone 
operators under pleasant conditions. In 
this great crisis, our high standard of 
service must be maintained. YOU can 
help. Telephone today about employment. 
MODERN TELEPHONE CO. 
“The Modern Phone.” 
Operating Department 100. 
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COURTESY AND ABSOLUTE 
FAIRNESS 
at all times is a demand we make of our 
employes. 

We need girl operators who are willing 
to aid in this all-important public war- 
time work. Pleasant conditions, good 
pay. We desire to maintain our high 
standard of service. 

MODERN TELEPHONE CO. 
“The Modern Phone.” 
Operating Department 100. 


These advertisements were, of neces- 
sity, short and to the point in order 
to present an attractive and dignified ap- 
pearance on the oblong cards which are 
used in street-car advertising. We have 
not heard how the scheme is working 
out, but it does look promising. 





C. R. Knowlton, general manager of 
the Edinboro Telephone Co., of Edinvoro, 
Pa., writes that the poem quoted below 
was written by a young girl of 16 who 
lives 5% miles fromthe telephone ex- 
change. The company had it printed in 
the form of a folder and distributed it 
among its subscribers who no doubt, 
after reading it, had a greater apprecia- 
tion for the value of the telephone. 


THE SERMON OVER THE WIRE. 
They have a ’phone in the M. E. church, 
It is a great blessing I say, 
It’s for the shut-ins who can’t go out, 
No matter how pleasant the day. 


Last Sunday at ten-thirty, 
The receiver was placed to my ear, 
And I listened to the very first sermon 
I have heard for over a year. 


At first I heard the choir 
Their musical voices raise. 

In good old hymns and anthems 
They sang their Master’s praise. 


And next came the helpful sermon, 
Filled with the message of gold, 
I sat and listened breathless 
To drink in all I could hold. 


At last came the benediction, 
It fell like the morning dew 
Upon my thirsty spirit, 
And thrilled me through and through. 


And when it was all over, 
My heart gave joyous leaps, 
For oh, I was so happy 
After hearing that sermon preached. 


I’ve read the Sermon on the Mount, 
And of it I never tire, 
But the sermon that thrilled me through 
and through 
Was the sermon over the wire. 
—By Miss Ruth Albright (a shut-in). 


Over and over again the telephone con- 
fers great blessings upon mankind. The 
appreciation expressed in the foregoing 
lines indicates the joy and happiness in 
but one instance for which a not unusual 
use of the telephone was responsible. In 
illness and in health, it is alike useful in 
its services. 











Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


’Taint no use a teasin’ me to go on joy 
rides, 

’Cause I’m a knittin’ socks for soldiers, 

An’ sellin’ stamps besides; 

I ain’t got no time t’ fool with you— 

Not that I likes t’ turn y’ down— 

But y’ see it wouldn’t look just right 

F’r me t’ be a tourin’ ’round, 

When I got a friend in the Army 

A fightin’ f’r Uncle Sam. 

He asked me if I’d be waitin’ f’r him 

An’ y’ c’n just bet that I am. 

I promised that I’d be true to him 

An’ he promised th’ same t’ me, 

That’s th’ reason I’m turnin’ down 

A chance f’r a jamboree. 

My friend that’s over th’ water, 

Is one of th’ fightin’ kind, 

An’ between th’ fights he’s thinkin’ 

Of th’ girl that he left behind; 

I’m a-goin’ t’ be on th’ square with him 

While he is over th’ sea, 

An’ that’s the reason I’m passin’ up 

This chance f’r a jubilee. 

How many exchanges have operators at 
the switchboard today who own up to 
having at least one friend in the army? 
The percentage would not only run high, 
as to exchanges, but also in the number in 


each exchange. 


Some exchanges have the entire bunch 
of operators “spoke for” by the boys 
who have gone out to help their Uncle 
in the great war. I presume there may 
be some who would not go so far as the 
lady speaking in the verses above, but on 
the whole the operator is a good depend- 
able kind of a girl and I look for a great 
shortage of operators right after the kais- 
er’s funeral. It will be a great time for 
the ministers and the ice cream parlors 
will be kept busy for a while. 


The thing that is going to happen next 
will be something else again, and it seems 
to me that the time following the war is 
going to be hard on the telephone com- 
panies, in more ways than in the loss of 
operators. The farmer who now revels in 
the big prices for all his products, is 
going to find it harder to adjust himself 
to a decline than he did to the rise in 
prices. 


The millions of boys who come home 
will get their visits out after awhile and, 
when they have told their folks, or their 
best girls, all about the big time “over 
there,” there is going to come a time 
when they are going to begin looking 
around for a job. They will find lots of 
the jobs, which were good before the 
war, all shot to pieces or discontinued 
entirely. New industries will have to be 
started and new ventures entered into if 
business is to move along just the same 
as before. 


In the telephone game there is going 


By Well Clay 


to be a change of scenery and a readjust- 
ment of the relations between the locals 
and the toll line companies. These read- 
justments are even now taking place be- 
fore the conflict is ended, because the 
telephone business must not only be up 
to the requirements but must precede 
them with adequate facilities. 


With the two big consolidations just 
arranged for in Minnesota and California 
as a starter, the shifting will go on until 
there will be only three angles to the 
game—the toll lines, the locals and the 
rural co-operatives. There will be no 
competition to speak of but there will 
have to be closer co-operation than ever 
between what we may term the locals or 
town exchanges operated for profit. 


That the state associations will have a 
wider field of operation and a greater 
range of possibilities for service to their 
members, is not to be doubted, though the 
scope of their operations will be greatly 
changed from what they are and were. 
The state secretaries will have to be 
trained men for the jobs and’ have per- 
manent terms of office, with readily ac- 
cessible headquarters in some convenient 
city, if the services which are needed are 
to be rendered the member companies. 


These secretaries will have to be par- 
ticularly fitted for the job and have a 
semi-technical education to go with years 
of experience in executive matters. They 
will have to be experts, in a way, on 
everything pertaining to the telephone 
business, ‘and their acquaintanceship must 
extend to highly technical men in the big 
companies from whom they can get solu- 
tions of electrical difficulties, which are 
beyond their own ability to answer, when 
called on by the local managers, perhaps 
over the telephone. 


They must be entirely conversant with 
office procedure, collections, insurance, 
transmission problems, traffic questions, 
liability insurance, bookkeeping, ordinary 
legal problems and such like, and must 
be the kind of a man who can engineer 
legislative committees from among the 
membership he is serving, while the legis- 
lature is in session, so that adverse legis- 
lation may be held in abeyance and good 
legislation encouraged. 


There is‘no end to the good the right 
kind of a man could render his employers. 
A close co-operation of the local man- 
agers with the secretary would greatly 
enhance the chances of every dollar in- 
vested in telephone securities in that state 
earning its legitimate return in dividends 
safely. 
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I do not know that the toll line com- 
panies will consider that they no longer 
need the co-operation of the local com- 
panies, now that competition is removed, 
as some seem to think, but it appears to 
me that they need the good will and 
hearty support now just as much as ever 
because the margin of profit ever grows 
narrower with increasing safety and a 
campaign of education could well take 
the place of the old campaigns of com- 
petitive warfare. 

By a campaign of education, I mean 
the education which brings the toll line 
companies nearer the locals, educates their 
operators to truly co-operate so as to in- 
crease the number of messages and cut 
down lost time; to educate the public to 
use the telephone oftener and more intel- 
ligently, and also that the old idea of 
beating the corporations does not pay 
them. 

The rural patrons could be educated so 
that a man who set a fire to the grass 
alongside the road, which burned up 
many poles and put a line out of order, 
would be considered a malefactor and 
punished instead of laying all the blame 
on the telephone company for letting the 
line get out of order. 

The children could be educated in the 
use of the telephone in the public schools 
through the free use of lines furnished 
for that purpose and they, in turn, could 
pass the information on. 

There could be more frequent meetings 
of district managers at which representa- 
tives from the big toll line companies 
would be welcomed on an even footing. 
Instead of the great gulf which now ob- 
tains between the rural manager and the 
city manager, there could be greater 
spirit of comradeship and fraternalism. 

There must be a connecting link which 
hooks one end of the chain to the other 
and I believe that link could best be an 
adequately-paid and permanently-em- 
ployed state secretary with a properly- 
equipped office for the work. 

APHORISM: The marriage license is 
no guarantee of success unless we keep 
on hustling. 





Muskegon Exchange Grows 17 Per 
Cent in the Year 1917. 

Thos. Bromley, Jr., treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the .United Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Muskegon, Mich., reports 
a net gain of 614 stations during the year 
1917 for its exchange in Muskegon, mak- 
ing a total of some 4,200 telephones now 
in service. This represents an increase 
of 17 per cent. 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 


D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, Minn.. 
who was formerly commercial superin- 
tendent of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for a number of years, is 
a candidate for representative from the 
Red Wing district of Goodhue county. 
Mr. Neill is one of the leading business 
men of Red Wing and through his efforts 
the Red Wing Telephone Co. has been 
built up to a very successful enterprise. 
He was an energetic worker in all of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns and he is chair- 
man of the Goodhue County America 
First League. 

Frank H. Woods, president of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was recently elected president of the 
O’Gara Coal Co., a Southern Illinois cor- 
poration that produces 12,000 tons a day. 
Mr. Woods and his associates financed 
the company out of a receivership, and 
his group now owns and controls a vot- 
ing trust therein. 


Frank C. Builta, of Omaha, Neb., 
publicity manager for the Northwestern 
group of Bell companies, has been drafted 
for war work at Washington. Mr. Builta 
has had charge of the publicity for the 
War Savings Stamp work in Nebraska, 
where the plan of operation yielded such 
astonishing results that all the Nebraska 
officials have been summoned to Wash- 
ington to aid in the national work. 


Charles E. Hutchinson, who last fall 
was promoted from the position of wire 
chief for the Consolidated Telephone Co. 
at Carbondale, Pa., to district manager 
at Carbondale, is a native of the Key- 
stone state. He was born in Scranton, 
September 8, 1884, and at the age of 18 
started in the electrical business with the 
Allison Chambers Co., spending most of 
kis time on high tension power plant in- 
stallations. 


In 1906 he entered the employ of the 
Consolidated Telephone Co., at Scranton, 
as inspector. In 1908 he left the telephone 
field to become inspector for the Lack- 
awanna Railroad Co. For several years 
he was in the power end of the business 
as station and switchboard man and for 
a year he was employed by the United 
States government in connection with the 

















Charles E. Hutchinson. 


construction of the Panama Canal as 
station and switchboard man. 


Mr. Hutchinson came back into the 
telephone business in 1914 as wire chief 
for the Consolidated Telephone Co. at 
Olyphant, Pa., and a short time later was 
transferred to Carbondale as wire chief, 
from which position he was promoted 
last October. 

He assisted in the installations of the 


Olyphant, Peckville and Carbondale ex- 
changes in the recent rehabilitation work 
of the company. 

Mr. Hutchinson is a man of consider- 
able driving power—he will push a thing 
through regardless of obstacles. Inquisi- 
tive by nature, he has to be shown all the 
facts in a case and be satisfied in his own 
mind that a thing is so. Being of an open, 
frank, friendly disposition, he has no dif- 
ficulty in making friends with those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

He is a Jr. O. UL A. M, 1. O. O. F., 
Royal Arch Mason, and a member of the 
Craftsman Club. 

K. S. Bowman, of 
Mich., has 
manager of the Kalamazoo division of 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. He 
succeeds D. G. Watson who resigned be- 
cause of ill health and has entered the 
real estate business. 

D. E. Cates has sold the telephone 
exchange at Marble Rock, Iowa, known 
as the Marble Rock Telephone Co., to V. 
R. Crabtree. Mr. Cates will soon leave 
for Colorado, with his son, Earl, to join 
his wife and daughter. They expect to 
make that state their future home. 

Steve Vopatek, who has been associ- 
ated with his father, S. A. Vopatek, in the 
management of the New Prague Tele- 
phone Co., of New Prague, has enlisted in 
the Signal Corps and is in training at 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Otto Fuerst, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co., of Madison, Neb., 
has resigned and taken charge at Chadron 
as general manager of the Wyoming & 
Nebraska Telephone Co. He is suc- 
ceeded at Madison by Melvin Dopson. 

O. S. Bardshar has sold the Bert- 
rand Telephone Co., of Bertrand, Neb., 
to Frank B. Rohrbacher, who assumed 
charge of the plant May 1. 


Battle Creek, 
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Conventions: North Dakota, Bismarck, June 5-6; United States, Chicago, June 25-28 


Tail Lighting Outfit for Automo- 
biles and Trucks. 


‘he traffic laws in all states are be- 
ming more. strict. 
‘urements that all moving vehicles 
ether horse drawn or motor driven 
st have tail lights, the Hy-Watt Bat- 
Co. has recently placed on the 

3 rket a special tail-lighting outfit. The 
™p can be furnished in different types 
nd styles, showing a white or red light, 
lesired. An interesting fact regard- 
1g this tail light is that it can be swung 
meht in the open and does not have to 


Anticipating the 


be protected from the wind, rain or 
weather. 

Hy-Watt batteries of the multiple type 
are of from 3 to 12 volts capacity, with 
only two points of connection and are 
guaranteed water and weatherproof by 
the manufacturers. It is contended that 
they have more than twice the electrical 
energy of the ordinary round cell and 
are designed for side and tail lighting 
for automobile, auxiliary ignition, or any 
marine or motor boat service. 

The Hy-Watt tail-lighting outfits are 
already proving popular, the Standard 
Oil Co. alone having purchased 900 of 
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them for the state of Ohio. Further par- 

ticulars relative to this Hy-Watt outfit 

may be obtained upon application to the 

Hy-Watt Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

South American Government 
and Kellogg Equipment. 

L. H. Anderson, a well known Ameri- 
can electrical construction engineer, was 
called on by the Ecuadorian government 
to draw up plans and specifications for a 
modern telephone system, to supersede 
the inadequate and obsolete plant that 
was in operation. Mr. Anderson has re- 
sided in South America for a number of 
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years, and was connected with the United 
States and Panama Canal electrical 
works, also several large installations in 
South America a few years ago. 

After extensive study, investigation 
and travel on the part of Mr. Anderson. 
which included the United States and 
Europe, he decided to recommend 
to the Ecuadorian government the 
installation of a Kellogg modern multiple 


common-battery switchboard and _tele- 
phones. 
This installation is unique in the 


features that all apparatus and material 
has been specially prepared to withstand 
the difficult climate that prevails through- 
out South America. All lines and cut-off 
relay coils were specially treated, as were 
also induction coils, receivers and gen- 
erators. 

The telephone instruments are of metal 
throughout with moisture-proof coils and 
wiring. All metal work was given the 
special Kellogg treatment, known as 
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“Parkerizing,” and _ then 
finished in black enamel. 

Quito, the capital city 
therefore, is to have a modern Kellogg 
telephone exchange, completely Kellogg 
furnished from the smallest part in the 
exchange to the farthest bit of wire on 
the outside line construction. 

The Kellogg company not only fur- 
nished the wire for the outside construc- 
tion, but all of the hardware, tools, etc. 
The outside construction is novel, intro- 
ducing a special new type of steel pole. 

This exchange is being handled by the 
Pan-American Trading Co., the local con- 
tractor being L. H. Anderson. The 
financial arrangements were completed 
by Herman Isaacs, president and treasur- 
er of the Pan-American Trading Co. 

This equipment was built in record 
time, and so satisfactory has it proved, 
that a new contract was let for a branch 
exchange to be known as Colon. The 
building in which the Quito exchange is 
located was erected by the 
Pan-American Trading Co. 


handsomely 


of Ecuador, 
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and the branch exchange office is at Colon. 

The equipment, in fact, all of the ap- 
paratus, is of special design for use in 
tropical climates, and is proving very suc- 
cessful in operation. There was a most 
successful cut-over and the government, 
after a thorough test, accepted the equip- 
ment in behalf of the city. 


The Phonometer a Boon for the 
Small Exchange. 

Reports indicate that the Phonometer 
is rapidly being adopted by both Inde- 
pendent and Bell companies for toll tim- 
ing in their small exchanges and to a 
considerable extent in the larger ones 
The manufacturer reports sales to more 
than 500 different telephone companies in 
nearly every state in the Union. Many 
of them have purchased in quantity. 

The Paonia Telephone Co., of Paonia, 
Col., has recently placed Phonometers in 
iis exchanges at Paonia, Hotchkiss, Ce- 
daredge, Crawford and _ Eckert; the 
Fitcher Telephone Co., of Warren, IIl., in 
exchanges at Warren, Galena, East Du- 











Power Board, Ringing Machine and Battery Equipment. 
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Main Frame and View of Wire Chief’s Desk. 
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Operating Room of Telephone Exchange in Quito, Ecuador, South America. 
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buque, Apple River, Scales Mound, Eliza- 
beth and Hanover. The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. has placed the Pho- 
nometer in its exchanges at Topeka, 
Hutchinson, Kingman, Wellington, Cof- 
feyville, Eldorado, Eureka, Pittsburg, 
Wichita and Great Bend, Kan. 

The Phonometer is manufactured by 
the Graves Timing Device Co., 26th & 
Penna. Ave., Philadelphia. It forwards 
the Phonometer, postpaid, to any ex- 
change and guarantees it to give satis- 
factory service for one year. With rea- 
sonable care it should serve many years. 

In the interest of greater efficiency and 
satisfactory service, companies owe it to 
their operators, subscribers and them- 
selves to accurately time toll calls and 
the Phonometer admirably answers the 
purpose, according to all reports. 

The Graves Timing Device Co. has 
great faith in the credit of telephone 
companies and confidence in the satisfac- 
tcry performance of the Phonometer. It 
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P. B. X. Installed at Whiting, Ind. 
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turning section. The board has an ulti- 
mate capacity for 600 local lines, of which 
200 are equipped for immediate opera- 
tion. All lines are arranged in accord- 
ance with the associated lamp multiple 
system with the jacks and lamps mounted 
in two panels per unit section. 

Maximum speed of service is provided 
for by the use of the Stromberg com- 
pany’s modern cord circuit features which 
include flashing recall signal on the su- 
pervisory lamp associated with the an- 
swering cord and automatic generator 
cut-off, which guards against ringing in 
the ear of the called subscriber. Each 
cord circuit is equipped with an indi- 
vidual four-party ringing key as a large 
proportion of the lines in the exchange 
are party lines. 

The views also show a portion of the 
power plant, relay rack, harmonic con- 
verter and terminal frames, which are of 
the same type as used in small city ex- 
change systems. The wire chief’s test- 
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Stromberg-Carlison Multiple Switchboard and Combination Testing 


will send 


trial 


one immediately on 
to any 


ten 
telephone company 
among TELEPHONY’s subscribers, without 
obligation to purchase unless satisfactory. 
This is modern up-to-the-minute mer- 
chandizing of “customer-first’ kind of 
which immediate advantage should be 
taken. . 


days’ 


Paragraphs. 

H. W. Jouns-MAnvitte Co., New York, 
announces that its Houston, Texas, office 
will be located at 426 Washington avenue. 
Stromberg-Carlson Installs Big P. 

B. X. for Standard Oil. 

The largest oil refinery in the world 
owned and operated by the Standard Oil 
Co., at Whiting, Ind., is now obtaining 
inter-department telephone service ‘by 
means of a central energy multiple pri- 
Vate branch exchange of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.’s latest type. 
As shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations, the main board consists of 
two unit type multiple switchboard sec- 
tions and a combination testing and cable 
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Rear View of Switchboard. 


Cable Turning Section—Power Plant and Terminal 


Frames. 


ing equipment is installed in the face of 
the cable-turning section so that all oper- 
ating tests can be made conveniently 
either by the wire chief or one of the 
operators. 

This exchange gives service both day 
and night and handles an exceedingly 
heavy load as compared with other types 
of industrial installations. 


The British Home of the Auto- 
matic Telephone. 





The Automatic Telephone Manu factur- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, England, was 
organized in 1911, with a capital stock of 
£1,000,000 for the purpose of exercising 
the exclusive right of manufacture and 
sale of Automatic equipment in Great 
Britain, South America, and certain other 
countries. 

The company’s manufacturing facilities 
have grown steadily since its conception, 
only a part of the extensive plant shown 
in the accompanying illustration being in 
existence when the company started. 

The Automatic Electric Co., of Chi- 
cago, had a large share in forming the 
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English company, and its activities are 
closely affiliated with those of Automatic 
Electric, two of its five directors being 
members of the Chicago company, J. B. 
Russell, as vice-president and E. A. Mel- 
linger. 

In addition to producing considerable 
equipment for private automatic ex- 
changes, which have been installed in 
commercial and industrial plants of all 
descriptions, the British company has 
executed orders for many city exchanges, 
among them equipment for Leeds, Ports- 
mouth, Newport, Accrington, Blackburn 
and Chepstow, England; Paisley, Scot- 
land; Cordoba and Rosario, Argentine, 
and Simla and Lahore, India. 


Mr. Mellinger has but recently returned 
to this country from an extensive trip 
through England, France and Italy, in 
which countries he found extensive pro- 
grams already planned for the telephone 
rehabilitation which must necessarily fol- 
low immediately the cessation of hostil- 
ities, not only in the devastated areas but 
also in regions outside the war zone, for 
in none of the countries have there been 
available man power or material for the 
past 3% years, with which to offset the 
accumulating depreciation of telephone 
equipment. 

At present the English company is in 
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Home of the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., in Liverpool, England. 


the “controlled” class, but in spite of the 
adverse conditions imposed by the World 
War, it has been able to produce a very 
substantial amount of equipment. 

With the restoration of peace condi- 
tions and the resumption of export trade, 


the growing favor with which the Auto- 
matic has been received by foreign gov- 
ernments are expected to tax its produc- 
tion to capacity and the English company 
looks forward to playing a large part in 
the restoration of the post-bellum period. 


Record of Telephone Patents 


1,262,112. April 9, 1918; filed May 15, 
1915. TELEPHONE SysTEM; 12 claims; F. 
M. Slough, Elyria, Ohio; assigned to 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. The feature of this 
cord circuit is a relay controlling each of 
the talking strands. A circuit for each 
of the relays is controlled by the other 
relay. One relay, when operated, causes 
the operation of a busy signal. 

1,262,115. April 9, 1918; filed July 26, 
1915. TELEPHONE System; 25 claims; F. 
M. Slough, Elyria, Ohio; assigned to 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
In this system a relay interrupts the talk- 
ing strand of the cord circuit without the 
withdrawal of the plug from the jack. 
A relay controlling the circuit of this re- 
lay is governed by the subscriber for con- 
ditioning the circuit for operation. 

1,262,315. April 9, 1918; filed October 
5, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
six claims; B. G. Dunham, Hawthorne. 
N. J., assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this automatic system provision is 
made for increasing the potential of the 
current connected at the calling and called 
test terminals to render the line selectable 
by any one of the selector switches. Oth- 
er means are provided for reducing the 
potential at each of the terminals to ren- 
der the lines unselectable by the remain- 
ing switches of the groups. The line 
relay controls the mechanism for accom- 
plishing these functions. 

2,262,323. »April 9, 1918; filed October 
29, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
six claims; C. L. Goodrum, New York; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. In this 
semi-automatic system mechanism is asso- 
ciated with the line finders for differen- 
tiating between manual and automatic 


lines in order to supply each with its re- 
spective class of service. 

1,262,333. April 9, 1918; filed October 
20, 1916. InpicatING Device; four claims; 
J. A. Hall, East Orange, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. This device con- 
sists of a number of tuned reeds, each 
one having a member for normally con- 
cealing one of a number of characters. 
The reeds are selectively vibrated to dis- 
play any desired one of ‘the characters 
normally concealed by the member. The 
circuit of an electric lamp for illuminat- 
ing the characters is completed by the 
selected vibrating reed during the period 
of its vibration in which the character is 
completely uncovered. 

1,262,352. April 9, 1918; filed Novem- 
ber 19, 1915. Cantina Device: 12 
claims; W. Kaisling, Chicago; assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. In 
this device a setting member provided 
with a rotatable arm transmits power to 
an accelerating gear train to which an 
impulse transmitting device is connected 
at a point between its ends. 

1,262,359. April 9, 1918; filed October 
11, 1916. IwpuLtse TRANSMITTING DEVICE: 
four claims; J. A. Kropp, Oak Park, IIl.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. In this 
impulse-transmitting device a _ vibrating 
member is arranged to send current im- 
pulses. A sliding member is associated 
with the vibrating member to vary its 
operating length. A movable lever is 
mounted for movement in one direction 
to operate the sliding member and in an- 
other direction to release means which 
allow the vibrating member to vibrate. 

1,262,496. April 9, 1918; filed August 
2, 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
seven claims: E. E. Hinrichsen, East Or- 


ange, N. J.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. A universal cord circuit for in- 
terconnecting common and local battery 
telephones is described. Its feature is a 
differential listening relay which is ener- 
gized upon connection of one end of the 
cord circuit to either a common battery 
or a local battery line to connect the op- 
erator’s set with the line. It is de-ener- 
gized upon connection of the other’ end 
of the cord circuit with either a common 
battery or a local battery line to discon- 





























nect the operator’s set from the line. 
' This differential relay is provided with a 
" 
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No. 1,262,496. 
number of windings, the effective number 
of which for controlling its operation's 
determined by a relay associated wit! 
each end of the cord circuit an’ com 
trolled by one of the connecting lives 
1,262,639. April 16, 1918; filed septem- 
ber 14, 1917. TeELepHone ExcHayc! \ 
claims; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, - 


Y.; assigned to Western Electric 
The feature of this automatic system » 
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Order trom your nearest one 


Amarillo, Texas, Nunn Electric Co. 

Boston, Mass., Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Robertson-Cataract Electric Co. 
Butte, Mont., Montana Electric Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, J. B. Terry Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Central Electric Co. 

Chicago, Ill., Illinois Electric Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Cleveland, O., Lockwood-Iuetkemeyer-Henry Co. 


Dallas, Tex., Southwest General Electric Co. 
Dallas, Tex., Electric Appliance Co. 
Denver, Colo., Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Protective Electric Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Drew Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Electric Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., B.-R. Elec. & Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Funsten Electric Co. 
Lincoln, Neb., Korsmtyer Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal,, Pacific States Electric Co. 
Louisville, Ky., Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co. 
2*‘emphiz, Tenn., Electric Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Northern Electric Co. 
New Orleans, La., Electric Appliance Co. 
New Orleans, La., Interstate Electric Co. 
New York, N. Y., Northwestern Elec. Equip. Co. 
Norfulk, Va., Woodhouse Electric Co. 

Oiraha, Neb., McGraw Co. 

umana, Neb., Mid-West Electric Co. 
Phi'adelphia, Pa.. H. C. Roberts Elec. Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rumsey Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Powell-Clouds & Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Blectric Co. 

Portland, Ore., Pacific States Electric Co. 
Portland, Ore., Fobes Supply Co. 

Richmond, Va., Tower-Binford Blectric Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Inter-Mountain Elec. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pacific States Electric Co. 
Seattle, Wash., Pacific States Electric Co. 
Seattle, Wash., Fobes Supply Co. 


Seattle, Wash., Washington Electric Supply Co. 


Sioux City, Iowa. The McGraw Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Columbian Electric Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Wesco Supply Co. 

St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Electric Equip. Co 
St. Paul, Minn., St. Paul Electric Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Mohawk Electric Supplv Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., H. C. Roberts Elec. Sup. Co. 
Waco, Tex., Waco Electric Co. 

Washington, D. C., National Elec. Supply Co. 


Western Electric Company 
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Johns-Manville 
FIBRE CONDUIT— 


Requires less excava- 
tion and less refill 


With labor at war prices the width and 
depth of your trench becomes a matter 
of first importance—and the saving ef- 
fected by Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit 
over clay duct installations is greater 
than ever before. And not only are the 
trench items less but every other item 
shows a substantial saving. 


Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit costs less per 
foot—freight per foot is less, cartage per foot is 
less, no burlap or special cement is required at 
the joints and no special labor is required at 
the curves—money and time are saved every 
foot of the way. 


Any way you look at it—either from the in- 
stallation or the Service standpoint — Johns- 
Manville Fibre Conduit is mechanically and 
electrically superior to any other form. Ask 
any branch for the Fibre Conduit Booklet. 
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SERVICE 


THE CONTINENT * 


Serves More People in More Ways Than Any 
Other Institution of Its Kind in the World 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories - Branches in 61 Large Cities 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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the provision of means controlled by the 
switchhook for rendering the operation 
of the sending device ineffective. 
1,262,654. April 16, 1918; filed Septem- 
ber 30, 1915. SeLectinc System’; eight 
claims; A. F. Dixon, Newark, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. This se- 
lecting system is operable upon various 
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to seize the called line. A second connec- 
tor switch may be operated to find the 
called automatic line but is. prevented 
from establishing a talking circuit to it 
when connection has been’ established 
with the called line through the first con- 
nector switch from the calling manual 
line. A talking circuit may be completed 





















































No. 1,262,639. 


combinations of sequential current im- 
pulses. An electromagnet operates a dis- 
tributer to bring the impulses into opera- 
tive relation to the selecting mechanism 
and it is rendered unresponsive after the 
first impulse. 

1,262,655. April 16, 1918; filed Septem- 
ber 30, 1915. SrLectinc System; five 
claims; A. F. Dixon, Newark, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. In this 
selecting system which is operable upon 
selective combinations of line current im- 
pulses, a relay is responsive to each line 
impulse for initiating each step of an 
electro-mechanical step-by-step mechan- 
ism for successively closing the switches. 
Another relay is operable by current line 
impulses and co-operates with the switch- 
es for effecting the operation of the 


mechanisms. 
1,262,752. April 16, 1918; filed April 
26, 1917. TELEPHONE System; 14 claims; 


H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. A relay 
automatic system is described. Mechan- 
ism is located at the substations for oper- 
ating the relays which are held in their 
energized position by mechanical means 
common to all of them. Automatic means 
restore the relays to their normal posi- 
tion as does also mechanism located at 
the subscriber’s station. 

1,262,838. April 16, 1918; filed April 11, 
1917. ELecrromMAGNETIC APPARATUS; two 
claims; F. P. Poole, LaGrange, Ill.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. The feat- 
ure of this electromagnet is the provision 
for holding the winding bobbin in place 
on the core, its position being determined 
by a retaining washer. * 

1,262,843. April 16, 1918; filed June 16, 
1913. Automatic TELEPHONE System: 
40 claims; A. J. Ray, Chicago; Assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. In this auto- 
matic system provision is made for con- 
necting either a manual line or an auto- 
matic line to a called automatic line. The 
manual line connection is extended to an 
automatic connector switch to which the 
calling automatic line may also be con- 
nected. This switch is adapted to operate 
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through the second connector switch to 
the called line when a connection has been 
established with the called line through 
the first connector from the calling auto- 
matic line. 

1,262,912. April 16, 1918; filed Decem- 
ber 22, 1916. MEANS For PREVENTING D1s- 
TURBANCES IN SUBSTATION TELEPHONE 
Sets; five claims; H. M. Bascom, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; assigned to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Current is ap- 
plied to both sides of the line at the cen- 
tral office by manually-operated means 
when the receiver circuit is completed for 
listening, to control an electromagnetic 
device connected to the line at the sub- 
scriber’s station. The connection between 
the sides of the line is maintained after 
the source of current has been discon- 
nected therefrom. 

1,262,958. April 16, 1918; filed June 9, 
1917. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; one 
claim; J. Kopczyk, Kenosha, Wis.; as- 
signed to N. Sieniawski, Kenosha. A 
memorandum device for attachment to a 
telephone desk stand is described. It 
consists of a bracket attached to the desk 
stand standard which carries a frame and 
spool upon which a roll of paper may be 


wound. 
1,263,010. April 16, 1918; filed October 
14, 1913. Semi-Automatic TELEPHONE 


Systems; 145 claims; B. D. Willis, Oak 
Park, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. A trunk line connection between a 
manual board and a second manual board, 
or an automatic switch, is described in 
this patent. A trunk line having one end 
terminating in a manual board has a pair 
of branches at its opposite end, to one of 
which an automatic switch is connected 
while a manual jack is associated with 
the other branch. The automatic switch 
may be operated over the trunk without 
operating a signal associated with the 
manual jack of the other branch and the 
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signal may be operated over the trunk 
without operating the automatic switch. 

1,263,013. April 16, 1918; filed Septem- 
ber 2, 1915. TrLtepHoNE METER SERVICE 
System; 48 claims; G. A. Yanochowski, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. A time-registering mechanism has 
a controlling relay in series with a tele- 
phone line of an automatic system. The 
current strength in the telephone line is 
changed by means controlled over a con- 
nected line to operate the controlling re- 
lay, automatic release means being pro- 
vided for the connecting mechanism. An- 
other time-registering mechanism has its 
circuit extending over the circuit of the 
release mechanism and controlled by the 
current changing means. 

1,263,069. April 16, 1918; filed July 12, 
1917. - TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM’; 
six claims; C. W. Keckler, Newark, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature of this cord circuit is an operator- 
controlled switch which is actuated to 
connect the operator’s telephone set with 
one end of the cord circuit. A short cir- 
cuit for the other end of the cord circuit 
is established upon the actuation of the 
switch. 

1,263,083. April 16, 1918; filed August 
16, 1916; TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
five claims; A. E. Lundell, New York; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A sig- 
naling system for giving information op- 
erators advice relative to lines in trouble 
is described. Provision is made for es- 
tablishing special connections when the 
line is in trouble. These connections ter- 
minate in plugs with jacks arranged to 
receive them. A pair of conductors ex- 
tends from the jack to an information 
operator’s position while a second pair 
runs to a wire chief’s position. Means 
are provided at the information opera- 
tor’s position to allow the operator to in- 
form the calling subscriber that the de- 
sired line is in trouble, while should the 
trouble be removed, a signal at the wire 
chief’s position may be operated. 

1,263,140. April 16, 1918; filed April 4, 
1914; TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; one 
claim; L. B. Stone, Louisville, Ky. A 
bell-shaped receiver is mounted on a piv- 
otal arm and a yoke is arranged in the 
bell with its back seated against the inner 
circumference. Several granule contain- 
ing spools are horizontally supported upon 
the back of the yoke. A diaphragm fits 
snugly in an annular seat and is arranged 
flush with its outer face. A pressure- 
transmitting button bears against the 
diaphragm. The diaphragm is _ held 
against displacement by a cap which car- 
ries the transmitter mouthpiece. 

1,263,376. April 23, 1918; filed Novem- 
ber 9, 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 
1EM'; five claims; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., and C. L. Goodrum, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.;. assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A signaling system for a trunk cir- 
cuit extending from a first to a second 
central office is described. An automatic 
step-by-step switch is located in each end 
of the trunk circuit and operates upon 
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CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Blectric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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*‘We have received a great 
many replies from very 
competent men’’ 


(from a prominent telzphone company) 


@ When YOU want a position or 
desire help, or want to pur- 
chase or sell a telephone 
exchange, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
in TELEPHONY invariably 
proves to be the best and quick- 
est assistance. 


@TRY AN AD! 


Rates 5 cents per word exclusive of name 
and address. 
Forms close Tuesday preceding date of issue. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


116 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 





VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 
VOLT-AMMETERS 











Suppose you let us send you a copy 
of the PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s 
worth while. 


L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street New York 
Medal Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





connection of the cord circuit, with one 
set of terminals, to connect the trunk cir- 
cuit therewith and to select the corre- 
sponding source of signaling current 
from a number of sources at the second 
office. There is a number of sets of ter- 
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minals at the first central office corre- 
sponding to the sources of signaling cur- 


rent. 

1,263,377. April 23, 1918; filed Febru- 
ary 17, 1917. ErectricaL TestinG SystEM ; 
10 claims; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this testing system for automatic ex- 
changes, the testing means for detecting 
and recording several different kinds of 
unstandard conditions in the apparatus 
connected to the brushes of the terminals 
are controlled by means responsive to 
changed electrical conditions on the ter- 
minal denoting unstandard conditions in 
the apparatus. Provision is made for suc- 
cessively, repeatedly and automatically 
bringing the brushes into association with 
= terminals. 

263,383. April 23, 1918; filed Novem- 
we. 15, 1915. ELECTROMAGNETIC DEVICE ; 
five claims : E. B. Craft, Hackensack, N. 
J., assigned to Western Electric Co. Con- 
structional details are presented of a 
ringer. Anti-friction supporting means 
support a vibrating armature in a bracket. 
The supporting means comprise a rela- 
tively movable ball bearing and pivot with 
elastic means to hold them normally in 


engagement. 

1,263,421. April 23, 1918; filed a 
ber 7, 1915. TELEPHONE SUBSTATION CrIR- 
cult; five claims; K. S. Johnson, Jersey 
City, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. In this circuit the switching means 
include the transmitter in bridge of the 
line circuit in series with one winding of 
the induction coil and in parallel with 
the other winding, the ringer and the 
condenser and includes the receiver in 
parallel with the ringer. 

1,263,429. April 23, 1918; filed July 3, 
1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM ; 
six claims; C. W. Keckler, Newark, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Signaling means for a trunk circuit ex- 
tending from a first to a second switch- 
board are described. A signaling device 
for the trunk circuit is located at the sec- 
ond switchboard. A relay in the trunk 
circuit is responsive to the connection of 
a cord circuit of the first switchboard to 
the trunk circuit for causing the opera- 
tion of the signaling device. A relay is 
energized upon the actuation of an opera- 
tor-controlled key at the second switch- 
board for stopping the operation of the 
signaling device. The subsequent discon- 
nection of the cord circuit from the trunk 
_cireuit causes the intermittent operation 
of the signaling device. 

1,263,481. April 23, 1918; filed Decem- 
ber 7, 1915. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; 
two claims; A. B. Strock, Oakland, Cal. 
In this device for holding a receiver of a 
desk set to the ear, a supporting arm is 
pivotally secured to an attaching band 
fastened to the desk stand standard be- 
neath the receiver hook. The arm is 
movable on an axis parallel with the axis 
of the receiver hook and carries a stop 
member arranged under the _ receiver 
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hook for limiting the swinging movement 
of the upper end of the arm. 

1,263,537. April 23, 1918; filed June 30, 
1917. TELEPHONE ‘TRANSMITTER; two 
claims; A. Dewinsky, Bethlehem, Pa. In 
this transmitter casing a perforated disk 
intersects an entrance opening in the cas- 
ing while a rotary disk coacts with :t, per- 
forations on it being adapted to register 
with the perforations of the first disk. 
The rotary disk is limited in movement to 
opposite directions while automatic means 
normally maintain it at the limit of its 
movement in one direction. 

14,462. (Reissue original patent No. 
1,176,715. . March 21, 1916) April 238, 
1918; filed July 13, 1917. TELEPHONE 
EXcHANGE System; 42 claims; T. G. 
Martin, Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. The feature of this auto- 
matic system is a special releasing switch 
which is common to all of the individual 
line switches. An attendant may cause 
the releasing switch to select any particu- 
lar trunk line which is busy. Such selec- 
tion of trunk line automatically effects a 
restoration of the corresponding off-nor- 
mal individual switch. 

1,264,137. April 30, 1918; filed Decem- 
ber 5, 1913. MeraAsurep Service TELE- 
PHONE SystEM; 19 claims; A. Andersen, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. Meters are associated with each of 
the lines of a semi-automatic system 
and the operator controls means for 
operating either of the meters on two 
connected lines by a reversal of current 
before the lines are disconnected. 
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is located between a manually-operable 
member and an operating shaft which it 
drives. The shaft permits, at all times, 
motion of the operable member with ref- 
erence to the shaft in the direction op- 
posite to the direction of operating 
movement of the operable member. The 
symbols of the dial are hidden while the 
manually-operable member is in an off- 
normal position. 

1,264,388. April 30, 1918; filed August 
20, 1917. TELEPHONE. SYSTEM; eight 
claims; O. D. M. Guthe, East Orange, 
N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
The feature of this automatic system is 
a stepping magnet electrically-operated 
so as to continuously move the auto- 
matic switch back and forth over a group 
of contacts to which the trunk lines are 
connected. Provision is made so that 
when the switch is moving in either 
direction, it may seize the first idle trunk 
encountered, and after having operated, 
be restored to normal condition. 

1,264,402. April 30, 1918; filed Septem- 
ber 24, 1915. METERING SysTEM FoR 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; 16 
claims: J. W. Lattig, Glenside, Pa., and 
C. L. Goodrum, N. Y.; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. A polarized relay hav- 
ing normally-closed contacts is included 
in the connecting circuit between a call- 
ing and a called line. An interrupting 
device is connected to a call register 
through the contacts of the polarized re- 
lay to operate it, while mechanism con- 
trolled by the called line changes the 
current flowing in the connecting circuit 
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1,264,176. April 30, 1918; filed April 
15, 1916. TELEPHONE CALL RECORDER; 23 
claims; R. H. Greenlaw, Lawrence, Mass. 
This telephone recorder for desk stands 
embodies a rod which is slidable upon 
the removal or replacement of the re- 
ceiver upon the switchhook. The action 
of the rod operates the recorder for reg- 
istering the operations of the telephone. 

1,264,183. April 30, 1918; filed Novem- 
ber 28, 1913. Measurep Service TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM; 53 claims; H. E. Her- 
shey, Whitewater, Kans., and G. A. 
Yanochowski, of Chicago: assigned to 
Automatic Electric Co. The feature of 
this method of measuring service on au- 
tomatic lines is a polarized magnet on 
the calling line which controls a meas- 
ured-service device. A reverse current 
impulse is adapted to operate the mag- 
net to cause the operation of the meas- 
ured device through automatic means 
which are normally disconnected from 
the calling line. 

1,264,366. April 30, 1918; filed October 
13, 1916. CaLttinc Device; six claims; 
H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. In this 
automatic dial, a lost-motion connection 
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for causing the polarized relay to open 
the contact. 

1,264.507. April 20, 1918; filed Febru- 
ary 27, 1917. Mutti-Unit TELEPHONE 
TRANSMITTER; six claims; W. W. Hans- 
ton, San Francisco, Cal.; assigned to 
National Radio Co., San Francisco. This 
transmitter consists of a series of resist- 
ance cells each of which is rigidly con- 
nected at one end to the diaphragm and 
has a terminal projecting outwardly 
from its opposite end. These — are 
secured to a common cooling ylindes 
so that a cooling liquid may be circulated 
around them. 

1,264,826. April 30, 1918; filed July 1), 
1916. AutomMATic TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 
16 claims; F. A. Lundquist, New York; 
assigned to C. L. Redfield, Chicago. In 
this system a ‘drop, which is movable 
from normal position by gravity, repre- 
sents the subscriber. Its fall is directed 
by insulated guides to one of which upon 
falling, it makes an electrical connection. 
Other devices are operated by impulses 
sent over this electrical connection ane 
thus a talking circuit for the subscriber 
is established through the guides for his 
drop. 








